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Notes. 


THE SOCIETY OF THE 


ASSIZE. 


Amonast the records of th: South-Eastern 


Circuit, taken over by me on my appoint- | 


ment in 1887, wa: a little book, 5? in. by 
34 in., formed of two volumes bound together 
in leather. It is a MS. relat ng entirely 
to the meetings of the Society o* the Clerks 
of A size between the years 1678 and 185]. 
Early entries in the book afford ample evi- 
dence that the Society had been in existence 
for very long before the earlier of these dates, 
and there is no definite statement of the 
rules of the Society. These. however, appear 
to have been few and simple. The Clerks 
of Assize were to meet and dine toge her 
on the day appointed for nominating the 
Sheriffs; if a Clerk of Assize could not 
himself appear, he was to give notice to the 
Steward of the occasion, and was to send 
one of his officers as his deputy. On failing 


CLERKS OF I 
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to do this he rendered himself liable to a fine, 
which at one time (1697) was twenty 
shillings, and at others ten shillings. Having 
;met and dined, the members elected one 
|of their number Steward for the next 
| occasion, and it became his duty to appoint 
| the place of meeting and the time. Those 
| present at each dinner signed this little 
book ; and as it was a rule that every newly 
appointed Clerk of Assize should, on joining 
the Society, pay not only his own “ club,” 
but the whole reckoning, the book affords 
material for the compiling of a complete 
list of Clerks of Assize between 1678 and 1851, 
to which list, from other sources, I have added 
the names of such as were appointed since 
1851 and up to the present day. 

With the exception of the years 1688, 1729 
(in which, “‘ Being a very Poor Yeare, there 
was nor Eatinge nor Drinkinge’’), 1758, 
1794, and 1828, the Society met once, and 
|sometimes four times, in every year for 
| 173 years. 

In most instances the name of the tavern 
or inn at which the meeting was held is 
given, and the Society was very constant 
to certain of them. It dined no fewer 
| than 107 times at the ‘* White Hart Tavern,” 
' Holborn, between 1789 and 1851. The “‘ Divell 
Taverne in ffleet street’? entertained it 
eleven times, and so on. There is frequent 
praise of the fare, but on 3 Nov., 1693, the 
landlord of the ‘‘ Bull Head Taverne neere 
St. Dunstan’s Church in ffleet street” 
failed to please, and the entry is this:— 
“the company but 5 and d is sett 
upon the howse by the Glerks of the Assizes 
the Bill being very unreasonable.” The 
bones of discontent seem to have been 








sé 


| Oysters & shrimps,” costing 14s., and “a 
Duck & 2 teale,” costing 6s., against both 
| which items is written “very base.” The 
| ‘* ffrigasas off Chickens & Rabbetts” of 
|7 July, 1679, and the “‘ peepinge chickins 
| & sucking Rabbetts”’ of 10 Feb., 1680, 
| called forth no praise or condemnation. On 
'the latter date the economical Steward 
| obtained and entered ‘‘ abate for fire left, 
ls. 6d.” The Society seems, towards the 
end of the eighteenth century, to have 
had a predilection for ‘ Mountain” at 
1s. 3d. a bottle, and a little later ‘‘ Capillaire ” 
appears with comparative frequency in the 
bills, which are invariably set out at length, 
and appear since 1693 to have been very 
moderate. 

It is probable that a certain amount of 
business was transacted at these meetings, 
but the references to anything of the kind 
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are extraordinarily few. On 3 Nov., 1721, | 
the members agreed to subscribe 2 guineas | 
each towards the expense of the engraving 
of copperplates of Assize Precepts; and | 
on 12 Nov., 1760, the like for orders of dis- | 
charge of debtors cost them 16s. 8d. each. | 

The entry of 12 Nov., 1781, is as follows :— 

“It appearing to the Clerks of Assize that the | 
giving the Gentlemen of the King’s Remem- | 
brancer’s Office the Names of Gentlemen deemed | 
fit to serve the Office of Sheriffs of England | 
previous to the annual Nomination on the morrow | 
of Saint Martin hath been attended with con- | 
siderable inconvenience these Gentlemen having | 
disclosed such Names It is agreed to discontinue 
that Practice but that we will correct the Nomina- 
tion on application to us.” 

By resolution of 20 Nov., 1809, it was 
decided to enter records of disputes with | 
Secretaries of State, &c.. in a separate book, | 
* for the benefit of posterity and that our offices | 
may descend as little impaired as possible and | 
may acquire strength from length of years, | 
acquiescence and practice.” | 

It may be that this book is now in the | 
Public Record Office, having gone in with | 
the records of some other Circuit in March, | 
1911, when all Circuit records were taken | 
over. | 

The Clerks of Assize on 4 Nov., 1706, | 
waxed sentimental and agreed that every 
one then present would, at his decease, leave 
a ring of the value of 20s. to each survivor. 
In the present day half of us do not know 
the other half by sight ! 

In one entry only does any attempt at 
humour appear, and whether that entry is 
written in a facetious or a regretful tone is | 
open to doubt. It runs: 

“On 27 Feb., 1772, the Clerks of Assize met 
at the Crown & Rolls in Chancery Lane on special 
affairs and they entred into a further discussion 
of the business on the carpet and they refreshed 
themselves with a supper & liquor. Mr. Bury 
having grossly misbehaved in a manner we hope 
he will make it unnecessary to record to the 
amount of £1, 19, 6. It is recommended to Mr. 
Bury to retlect on his conduct before the next 
meeting.” 

As, however, Mr. Bury attended every 
meeting for the next twenty-one years, his 
offence cannot have been very serious. 

With regard to the following list, it will be 
observed that, on the Home Circuit, between 
the appointments of William Gould and the 
present day there is an interval of 120 years, 
during which but one appointment, other 
than that of myself, has been made ; whilst, 
on the Norfolk Circuit, between the appoint- 
ment of Gerard Dutton Fleetwood and the 
present day there is an interval of 172 years, 
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The date first given shows the year of 
appointment, the final date that on which 
the person named first attended a meeting :— 


HoME Crreculrt. 


| 1678. Thomas Lee, then existing. 

| 1679. Eldred Lancelott Lee.  *‘‘ Resined.”’? 7 
July, 1679, 

1718. Simon Mitchell. 3 Nov., 1718. 

1726. Richard Mitchell, son of the above. 


3 Nov., 1726. 


1740. Adam Pierce. 3 Nov., 1741. 

1747. Jerome Knapp. Died May, 1792. 8 
Nov., 1747. 

1792. William Gould. 9 Dec., 1796. 

1839. Hon. Richard Denman, then Clerk of 


Assize on the N. and S. Wales Circuit 
(S. Wales and Chester). 15 June, 1837. 
In 1876 the Circuit was rearranged as :— 
SOUTH-EASTERN CrRcvlt. 
(Home Division.) 


1887. Arthur Denman, appointed 25 April for 
the counties of Hertford, Essex, Kent, 
Sussex, and Surrey; and on 11 July, 
1902, for the counties of Huntingdon, 
Cambridge, Suffolk, Norfolk, and the City 
of Norwich and County of the same Citys 
NORFOLK CIRCUIT. 
| 1678. John Luke, then evisting. 
1691. Thomas Knight. 3 Nov., 1691. 
1709. Roger Jenyns. Died 20 Oct., 1753. Mural 
tablet in Clewer Church, near Windsor. 
3 Noy., 1709. 
1740. Gerard Dutton Fleetwood. 3 Nov., 1740. 
1797. Harry Edgell. 13 Nov., 1797. 
1863. Charles Platt. Died 7 July, 1902. 


In 1876 the Circuit was rearranged as :— 
SOUTH-EASTERN CIRCUIT. 
(Norfolk Division. 

Arthur Denman, who had _ been, 
1887, Clerk of Assize on the 
Eastern Circuit (Home Division). 

N.B.—The ‘‘ Divisions’? henceforward abolished 


since: 
South- 


1902. 


MIDLAND CIRCUIT. 


1678. George Dodson, then existing. 

1706. Henry Barwell. Died 3 Nov., 1719. 
4 Nov., 17066. 

1711. Thomas — Blencowe. Resigned. Was 


living 1743. 3 Nov., 1711. 
1741 John Blencowe, jun. [sic], his son. 3 Nov., 
17 > 


742, 


1795. Richard Lowndes. 12 Nov., 1795. 
1850. William Collisson. 13 Nov., 1850. 
1855. Francis James Coleridge. Died 6 June, 
1862. 
1862. Frank Cockburn. 
1876. Arthur Duke Coleridge. 
(Circuit rearranged that year.) 
NORTHERN CIRCUIT. 
1678. Thomas Hesletyne, then existing. 
1696. William Cuthbertson. Never attended. 
1700. John Wilkinson. Surrendered. Never 


attended. 
1704. John Darley. 38 Nov., 1705. 
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(In 1876 the Circuit 


1876. 


1877. 
1889. 


(Created by Order in Council of 5 Feb., 


1876. 


1900. 


1678. 
1679. 
1689, 


1710. 
1718. 


17638. 
1801. 


1846, 


1855. 
1889. 


1008. 





or 1720. Samuel Powell, appointed and 
died between 3 Nov., 1719, and 3 Nov., 
1720. Never attended. 

Mark Milbanke. 38 Nov., 1720. 

Gilbert East. 3 Nov.. 1722. 

John Highmore. 8 Nov., 1727. 

Henry Wood. 11 Feb., 17: 28. 

Henry Simon. 3 Nov., 1735. 

John Knottesford. 3 Nov., 

John Close. 3 Noy., 1748. 

Fletcher Rigge. 12 Nov., 1772. 

John Edward George Bayley, afterwards 
2nd Baronet. Born 1793, died 23 Dec., 
1871. 28 Jan, 1830. 

Edward Bromley. 


1744, 


was rearranged, and 
Edward Bromley became Clerk of Assize 


on the then created North-Eastern 
Circuit.) 
Thomas Starkie Shuttleworth, for the 


whole Circuit except the Civil business | 
which | 


of the County of Lancaster, for 
Thomas Edmund Paget, late Protho- 
notary for the Court of Common Pleas 
of the said County, was made Clerk of 
Assize. See Order in Council, 5 Feb., 
1876. 

Thomas Moss Shuttleworth. 

Sir Herbert Stephen, 2nd Baronet. 


NortH-EASTERN CIRCUIT. 
1876.) 


Edward Bromley, then Clerk of Assize on 
the Northern Circuit. By the Order in 
Council he was appointed to act for the 
whole of the newly created Circuit 
except: for the County of Durham; and 
for that County John Wetherell Hays, 
hitherto Clerk of the Crown forthe same 
County, was made Clerk of Assize for 
Criminal business, and William C. Ward, 
hitherto Prothonotary of the Court of 
Common Pleas in the County of Durham, 
was made Clerk of Assize for Civil 
business. 

Claude Fitzroy 
October. 


Wade, appointed in 


OXFORD CIRCUIT. 
Henry Parker, then existing. 
Samuel Floyer. 3 Nov., 1679. 
Thomas Breton. ‘“ Resined.”’ 4 
1689. 
Thomas Mulso. Resigned. 
Thomas Mulso, jun., his son. 
1719. 
Meredith Price. 
John Bellamy. "Appointed 23 Nov.; died 
23 Oct., 1846. 12 Nov., 1812. 
Hon. Charles Robert Claude Wilde. Born 
Nov., 1816; resigned on his succeed- 


Nov., 


3 Nov., 1710. 
3 Nov., 


12 Nov., 1764. 


ing as 2nd Lord Truro, 11 Nov., 1855; 
died 28 March, 1891. 
Edward Archer Wilde. 
James Llewellyn Mathews. 
1907. 
Frederick William Grantham. 
15 Jan. 


12 Nov., 1846. 
Died June, 1889. 
Died 15 Dec.; 


Appointed 





WESTERN CIRCUIT. 


1678. Lawrence Swanton, then existing. Re- 
signed. 

1690. Francis Swanton, his nephew. 3 Nov., 
1690. 

1701. Harry Parker. 38 Nov., 1704. 

1720. Christopher Hawkins. 3 Nov., 1721. 

1743. Richard Maddock. 3 Nov., 17438. 

1770. John Follett. Died before 13 April, 1812- 
12 Nov., 1779. 

1812. Thomas Chambre. 17 June, 1815. 

1836. Sidney Gurney. 15 Feb., 1837. 

1864. Thomas Edward Chitty. 

1868. William Channell Bovill. 

1888. James Read, previously Clerk of Indict- 
ments. 

1911. Arthur Willoughby Trevelyan Channell, 


Associate on the South- 


previously 
Appointed 18 May. 


Eastern Circuit. 


NoRTH WALES AND CHESTER DIVISION OF THE: 
NorTH AND SoutH WALES CIRCUIT. 


1830. John Lloyd, then existing. 

1835. Edward Weston Lloyd. 

1852. Henry Linwood Strong. 

1858. Henry Crompton. Resigned. 
1901. David Henry Crompton. Resigned. 
1909. Charles Stubbs, LL.D. 


(No Clerk of Assize on this Circuit was ever a 
member of the Society of the Clerks of Assize.): 


SovuTH WALES AND CHESTER DIVISION OF THE 
NorTH AND SOUTH WALES CIRCUIT. 


T. Jones. (Previous to 1830 the Welsh 
Judges went their own Circuits, and the 
Circuit Officers were under the Princi- 
pality of Wales. Mr. Jones, who was 
nic knamed Caliban’”’ (see Sir J. Ar- 
nould’s “Memoir of Lord Denman,’ 
vol. ii. p. 39), is described in the Law 
Lists as ‘‘ Mr.,” whereas all other 
officers are described as ‘ Esquire.”’ 
He was probably the T. Jones who was 
Deputy to Sir Henry Mathias, Protho- 
notary and Clerk of the Crown of the 
South Wales Circuit before the changes 
of 1830.) 

Hon. Richard Denman. In 1839 ap- 
pointed Clerk of Assize on the Home 
Cireuit. 15 June, 1837. 

Henry Halford Vaughan. Born 1811; 
died 19 April, 1885. *‘D.N.B. 26 May, 
1s 9 


1830. 


1836. 
1839. 


Charles Sumner Maine. 

James — Stephen. 
1892. ‘ D.N.B.’ 

Tion. Stephen W iiliam Buchanan Coleridge. 


1885. 
1888. Died 3 Feb., 


1890. 


CLERKS OF THE CENTRAL CRIMINAL COURT. 

On 12 Nov., 1835, it was 
“unanimously agreed that the Clerk of the 
Central Criminal Court for the time being should 
be eligible to be admitted into the Society of 
the Clerks of Assize, and be considered as a Clerk 
of Assize on his admittance and during the 
continuance of his office, but no longer; and 
that John Clark, the present Clerk of the C ‘entrak 
Criminal Court, should be elected accordingly.” 
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This Court came into existence on and played the part so well that for a time 

1 Nov., 1834, when Thomas Shelton, then , the audience did not know him. 
Clerk of the Peace for the City of London, We can hardly recognize in this portrait 
handed over the criminal business, retaining , the Choriey we knew, weak, tremulous, and 
the civil. | highly nervous; it shows the great influence 
1834, 1 Nov. John Clark, previously Deputy for good Dickens had overhim. I remember 
Clerk of Assize on the Home Circuit,| his coming into The Atheneum office on 
Excused entertainment. 12 Nov.,1835.| returning from ‘one of his Christmas 
1858, 18 Aug. Robert Marshall Straight, pre-| visits, and telling my father how happy 
viously Deputy Clerk of Assize on the he had been, and saying laughingly that in 


_ _ Home Circuit. one charade Dickens had awarded to him 
1860, 7 May. Henry Avory A 
? 2: | the character of a policeman. 
1881, 2 May. Edw a James Read. Resigned. | : ; 3 
1891, 12 Jan. Henry Kemp Avory | Mamie Dickens speaks of his warmth 
F : i of heart and of all sorts of good and generous 


ARTHUR DENMAN, F.S.A. | deeds done by him in a quiet, unostentatious 
way; she knew of his having given help to 
several young musicians who, without the 
CHARLES DICKENS aid of this kind hand, could not have risen 
to be what they afterwards became :— 

FEBRUARY 7TH, 1812—JUNE 9TH, 1870. ‘He was very grateful for any love and atten- 
tion shown to him, and never forgot a kindness 


2a 9 9 
(See ante, pp- 81, 101, 121, 141, 161, 182, | done to him. I believe he loved my father 
203, 223, 243; 262.) better than any man in the world.” 


In times of sorrow never was a kinder| , After the death of Dickens, and before the 


consoler than Dickens; his very heart | |family left “ the dear old home,”’ Chorley 
seemed to go out to his friend. When) Wrote to Mamie Dickens and asked her 
Chorley lost his brother, John Rutter (the) t® send him a branch of each of “ our 
* Autobiography ’ has several pages devoted large cedar trees, as a remembrance of the 
to an account of his career, and the ‘ D.N.B.’ | Place. 
contains a short biography of him), The} ‘My friend, and his dear friend, Mrs. Leh- 
Atheneum. in the obituary notice which | ™202, saw him lying calm and peaceful in his 
ae : the Sth of July. 1987. etated| coffin, with a large green branch ou each side 
ee oe Lor duly, £904, stated | of him. She did not understand what this meant, 
that in knowledge of Spanish literary | but I did, aud was much touched, as of course he 
history he was without a rival, as many | had given orders that these branches should be 


elaborate and exhaustive articles in The | laid with him in his coffin. Soa piece of the place 
Atheneum conclusively proved.” Dickens he loved so much, for its dear master’s sake, went 
F : 1 : | down to the grave with him.” 


wrote on the 3rd of July, 1867 :— | . : 
At this time, as at all others, believe me that |. 4 further token of Chorlcy’s love for his 


you have no truer friend or one more interested | friend was to be found in his will, which 
in ali that interests you than I am.” contained a bequest of 50/. for a ring to be 


How Chorley seemed to lose all his troubles | Purchased by Dickens “in memory of one 
when at Gadshill, Mamie Dickens tells in | greatly helped by him.” Though, owing to 
a letter to Mr. Hewlett on the 20th of | Dickens's death, this kindly bequest could 
August. 1872 :— not be carried into effect, another clause 
i 5 i : wie > s 2 ‘ ba iv a € . i s »> ‘a aS. 27 

“He used to come constantly to Gad’s Hill, | enabled Chorley to give practical expre ssion 
and would often invite himself, and was always | tO his affection for his friend, for he in- 
most welcome....He was a brighter and younger | structed his executors 
being altogether ‘there. ‘to set apart or invest in Consols such a sum 
He would take eighteen-mile walks with his | as will produce 2001. a year for Mary, the eldest 
host, and “he was always ready for any | daughter of said Charles Dickens, for her life. 
game, charade, or impromptu amusement [ cannot close the references to Chorley 
of any sort, and was capital at it.”’ One! without expressing my personal agreement 

P g mJ 


Christmas Dickens proposed, quite suddenly, | with all that Mamie Dickens has said of his 
that there should be some dumb charades, | lovable disposition and kindness of heart. 
Chorley to play the piano. He immediately | During Chorley’s thirty-five years’ connexion 
began to practise music suitable for the | with The Atheneum, and to the close of his 
different scenes, and, when the evening | life, my father enjoyed his friendship. Tomy 
arrived, came in dressed as a poor old sister, who had a talent for music, he gave 
musician, very shy, very shabby, very introductions to Costa, Benedict, and others ; 


hungry and wretched-looking altogether,, and when she died on the 23rd of June, 


fr on 


AYO wm Ot ee 
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1861, at the early age of twenty-four, no 
friend showed greater sorrow and sympathy 
than he. On retiring from The Atheneum 
owing to ill-health, he, when handing his 
last proof to my _ brother, took the pin 
from the scarf he was wearing and presented 
it to him; and on the Ist of August, 1868, 
he gave a farewell dinner to the employees 
of the printing and publishing offices. His 
health did not allow him to be present, 
and he entrusted to my father his ** words 
of welcome,” in which he ‘“ thanked his 
guests and fellow-workers with all his heart 
most cordially ~ for the help they had given 
him. Although Chorley retired from the 
staff of The Atheneum in the summer of 
1868, he still occasionally contributed to its 
columns, and he wrote the obituary notice of 
Dickens which appeared, bearing his signa- 
ture, on the 18th of June, 1870. In this, 
after reference to the literary life of his 
friend, Chorley says :— 

“Those who were admitted to know Charles 
Dickens in the intimacy of his own home cannot— 
without such emotion as almost incapacitates the 
heart and hand—recall the charm of his bounteous 
and genial hospitality. Nothing can be conceived 
more perfect in tact, more freely eyual, whatever 
the rank of his guests, than was his warm welcome. 
The frank grasp of his hand—the bright smile on 
his manly face—the cheery greeting—are things not 
to be torgotten while life and reason last by those 
who were vrivileged to share them When the 
story of his life shall come to be told on some 
distant day, then, and not till then, this amazing 
vitality, which set him apart from every human 
being | have approached, will present itself as one 
of the most remarkable features in the life and 
works of one of the greatest and most beneficent 
men of genius England has produced since the days 
of Shakespeare.” 

The death of Chorley took place very 
suddenly, on the morning of Friday, the 
16th of February, 1872. It was a great 
shock to my father, who only the previous 
day had called upon him, and found him 
full of cheerfulness and talk of his future 
plans. He was buried beside his brother 
John in Brompton Cemetery, my father 
being among the mourners; my _ brother 
and myself were also present, together 
with a deputation from The Atheneum 
printing office. 

Hewlett’s biography—my father’s copy 
has fastened in it Chorley’s letter on his 
retirement from The Athenwum—contains 
an excellent portrait of him. Like his friend 
Dickens, he dressed with care, and in winter 
generally wore an overcoat of the richest 
velvet, either black or dark maroon. 

JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS. 


(To be continued.) 
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A RUNIC CALENDAR. 
VICTORIA AND ALBERT MusEumM. Room 132, 
(See ante, p. 261.) 


THE next item on the calendar to be con- 
sidered is that of the signs of the Zodiac. 
These are represented pictorially, and under 
each one appears a rune. Instead of 
beginning these signs with Aries, as is usual, 
Aquarius is placed first : this is because the 
sun enters Aquarius during January, and 
as it requires approximately one month 
to traverse each sign, the month that any 
given sign is entered is readily obtained. 

The runes underneath the pictures give 
the day of the month on which the sun 
enters the signs, and on referring to the 
complete calendar it is easy to count up 
how many days are required for the sun to 


traverse each sign. ‘The periods are as 
follows :— 

Sign. Rune. Duration. 
Aquarius N 30 
Pisces y 30 
Aries y 30 
Taurus py 31 
Gemini f 32 
Cancer V 31 
Leo f 31 
Virgo * 31 
Libra p 30 
Scorpio R 30 
Sagittarius x 30 
Capricornus N 29 


The variation of these periods is inter- 
esting, as a division of the year into twelve 
equal parts would give 303 days each, very 
approximately ; and this could be carried 
out by allotting 30 and 31 days alternately, 
just as the maker of this calendar has done 
for the lunar cycle, to be discussed later. 
The fact that such an obvious arrangement 
has been avoided in favour of a more com- 
plex one shows that an equal divi-ion of 
time is not aimed at. 

At the probable date when this calendar 
was made, the events of the solar cycle 
were occurring eleven days too early, owing 
to the long use of the inaccurate Julian 
calendar; so that the apparent velocity of 
the sun at that time was least towards the 
middle of June, and greatest towards the 
middle of December. It follows, therefore, 
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Siens or OLp Lonpon. (See 11 8. i. 402, 
465 ; ii. 323 ; iii. 64,426; iv. 226.)—Many of 
these must figure in Elizabethan literature, 
and it would be interesting to know how 
many allusions to popular taverns are to be 


| 
that the sun remained longest in Gemini | 
and Cancer, and the least time in Sagitt- 
arius and Capricornus. (The actual number 
of days given in the preceding table should 
not be taken too literally : they were found : 2 
by mere subtraction of dates, without con- | found in our old authors. I have noticed 
sidering the time of the day.) the following :— 

All that has been considered so far has | “ Boar’s Head,” Eastcheap (11 S. iii. 65), is, of 
reference to the solar cycle ; but these runic course, immortalized by ‘1 Henry IV.,’ Il. 
calendars, as well as the clogs, were usually | __.'¥* ee a iysselena a 
arranged to gives the dates of the new moons. |“ King’s Head” in Fish Street (11S. il. sata 
Sometimes the date of the Paschal moon, | ,, re —— = carnal — 

aie : ee + ‘ se’ ¢ en ar S. ili. 65), v. * L 
on which the date of Raster is based, was |" "Bodie tf iv Leas this pay appear 
=m =e. nate: in 1605, we have an earlier reference to the 
The possibility of predicting the date of a * Rose ” than that given by Mr. MCMurRAY. 
new moon is due to the discovery by Meto T. Heywood mentions a tavern of this name 
(B.c. 433) that the sun and the moon com- frequented by gardeners. 


plete a cycle relative to one another in ‘* Mitre,’ Cheapside (11 S. iii. 65), ‘Sir Thomas 
More,’ II. i. 5—the scene is Cheapside— 





ee ae difference between oe refers to ‘the Miter by the great Conduit.” 
wary 10ns an solar years 1s very small, This, too, is much earlier than Mr. MCMvrR- 
but sufficient to destroy the accuracy of the RAY’S * Mitre,” temp. Chas. II. 

calendar after several cycles. Leap years |‘ Ship Tavern,” Tower Hill (11 S. ii. 323), Old 
also cause discrepancies, so that the pre- Bailey (11 S. iii. 65).—T. Heywood says, 
diction of a new moon may be one or even “To * The Ship’ the merchant goes.”’ 


two days in error. This, of course, would ‘‘ Nag’s Head,” Cheapside (11 S. iii 64, 65).— 
be useless for the purposes of modern Arden supped at a London inn of this name. 


. *‘ Arden of Faversham,’ II. ii. 43, 137. 
astronomy, but it was good enough for| ,, : feria i A 
As Pn 8 “Star,” Bishopsgate (11 S. i. 465), Cheapside 


fishermen and others, in order to know (11 S. iii. 65).—The ‘ Star” is the name of 
on WwW hat dates they could pursue their the tavern patronized by shepherds in Hey- 
trades in the night time. (It is pointed out wood’s ‘ London Taverns.’ 

that a similar inaccuracy finds its way into |‘ Swan,” St. Giles, Cripplegate (11 S. ii. 426), 
the ecclesiastical calendar: the Paschal Crooked Lane (11 8S. iii. 65), may be the 


*“Swan’’ the muses love in the last-men- 


moon is merely a tabular moon, which may mae 
nec oem. 


differ by a day or so from the actual moon.) : 
Since the Metonic cycle covers a period| | Excepting the “ Boar’s Head ” at East- 
of nineteen years, if the first year of any one cheap, I have failed to find a Shakespearian 
cycle is known, the number of years which | tavern among those given by Mr. McMurray. 
have elapsed since that year, divided by|Had the  ‘ Porpentine,” —“ Centaur,” 
nineteen, will give the number of complete | “ Phoenix,” ‘* Tiger ” (all from * Comedy of 
cycles which have elapsed as quotient, | Errors’); “* Elephant” (‘Twelfth Night,’ 111, 
and the number of years towards another | iv. 39); ‘‘ Bear at Bridgefoot” (‘ Puritan,’ 
eyele as remainder. This remainder is|I. iv. 300); “Staire in Bread St.” (*Sir 
known as the Golden Number of the year. Thos. More, Il. i. 12); or “ Poll head” 
All years having the same Golden Number (‘Sir Thos. More,’ III. ii. 292), any real 
would have the new moons on the same | existence ? 
dates, if the Metonic cycle were exact.| Here are some provincial inns which may 
If the Golden Number of a year, and the} have existed outside poetic imaginations: 
date of any one new moon in that year, are | ‘‘ The Three Horse Loves at Stony Stratford ”’ 
known, asymbol denoting the Golden Number | (‘ Sir John Oldcastle,’ V. iii. 31); “‘ The Rose 
can be connected with this date. A luna-| at Barking ” (‘Sir J. Oldcastle,’ IV. iv. 13) ; 
tion being approximately 29} days, if the ‘‘ Sheeres at St. Albans ”’ (‘ Sir J. Oldcastle,’ 
same symbol is repeated at intervals of 29; V. v. 12); ‘“‘Red Lion at Waltham ”’ 
and 30 days alternately, the Golden Number | (‘ Knight of the Burning Pestle,’ II. i.) ; 
of a year will be the only thing required to | ‘‘ Lion”’ (‘ Arden of Faversham,’ II. i. 66) ; 
find the dates of all the new moons in that | “‘ George at Croydon” (* London Prodigal,’ 
year. Not only so, but if we have this infor- | I. ii. 92); ‘‘ George at Waltham ” (* Merry 
mation for one year only, the dates of the new | Devil of Edmonton,’ I. i. 2); ‘‘ At the Sign 
moons in the remaining years of the cycle| of the Egg-shell, Bradford ’’ (* George-a- 
can easily be computed. E. CHAPPELL. Greene,’ IV. iii.). P. A. McELWAINE. 
Dublin. ‘ 








(To be continued, ) 
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**Roop-Lorr.”—In the first volume of 
the registers* of the quondam parish of St. , 
George, Botolph Lane, Billingsgate Ward, a 
vestry note of 16 Oct., 1593, bears witness 
to an uncommonly late retention of a 
** Rood-Loft,”” it being then agreed ‘‘ that 
the pulpip [sic] shalbe taken downe & 
Removed into a more convenient plasse 
Agreed upon, & allso by the same consent 
the Roode Loft Is to be taken Awaye for the 
more convenient plassinge of the pulpipp.”’ 

ETHEL LEGA-WEEKES. 


Lorps or APPEAL AND THE PEERAGE. 
(See ante, p. 36.)—-The following sentence in 
an article at the above reference seems to call 
for some comment :— 

“On the other hand, there are lords of Parlia- 

ment who are not peers—the Lords of Appeal, for 
instance, who have the right to a writ of summons 
be in office only, though they are barons for 
re, 
Presumably, by ‘‘ Lords of Appeal ’’ we are 
intended to understand the four Lords of 
Appeal in Ordinary. The other Lords of 
Appeal, viz., the Lord Chancellor and such 
peers as are holding or have held high 
judicial office, are in no different position 
from any other members of the peerage. 
It is not correct, however, to say even of the 
Lords of Appeal in Ordinary that they 
have the right to a writ of summons while 
in office only. Although this was the law 
from the passing of the Appellate Jurisdic- 
tion Act, 1876, till the enactment of the 
amending Act of 1887, it never actually 
operated except in one case, and then only 
for a single session. When Lord Blackburn 
resigned during the recess of 1886, there was 
a general feeling that such services as Lords 
of Appeal in Ordinary might be willing to 
give should not be lost to the nation because 
of their resignation. The result was the 
Appellate Jurisdiction Act, 1887, which 
repealed the restrictive words in the Act of 
1876. 

Whether Lords of Appeal in Ordinary are 
peers, or merely lords of Parliament, is a 
more difficult question. It may be argued 
from the fact that they are called ‘‘ Lords of 
Parliament ”’ in section 6 of the Act of 1876, 
while the hereditary peers are called “‘ Peers 
of Parliament ”’ in section 5, that it was not 
intended to confer the full dignity of peerage 
— the Lords of Appeal in Ordinary. On 
the other hand, it is enacted that they are 
to rank as barons for life, and, unless an | 








* Penes Mr. Harry Bird, Vestry Clerk of St. 
Botolph, at 19, Eastcheap. ' 





entirely new meaning is to be given to the 
word “baron,” it follows that they are 
peers. Certainly the almost invariable prac- 
tice is to speak of them as life peers, but, 
so far as I know, the point has never been 
formally decided. F. W. Reap. 





CHESHIRE Worps, 1300-1360.—The follow- 
ing words occur in the ‘Accounts’ of the 
Chamberlains of Cheshire, 1301-1360, recently 
issued by the Record Society of Lancashire 
and Cheshire. The general text in which 
they are embodied is Latin. 

Postes and weuwres for strengthening a 
floor. 

Rayles and shores. 

Spikyngnails, _bordnails, 
lat{h|nails, led nails. 

Iron craumpons 
stones on a bridge. 

Lathes, thachbordes, 
studs). 

Sadelbrasses and headstalls. 

The cost of throkyng three ploughs, 3d. 

In slenyng of a cart with new felyes, 12d. 

Axseltrez. 

Iron for ploueclutes and cartclutes. 

Tezeres bought for carthorses. 

Two naffes (naves or hubs), bought for 
one cart. 

One cartbond plough. 

Two oxen crocunes, sold for 18s. 

Locks called platelocks for the gate of 
Beeston Castle. (Is this the origin of ‘‘ pad- 
lock,” which the ‘ N.E.D.’ cannot explain ?) 

A pair of anewes (? rings of iron). ‘ 

Lyour (tape) and nails for fastening 
down the exchequer cloth. 

Wyre for measuring up land. 

It is quite unnecessary to ask the meaning 
of most of these words, and they are given 
merely as early examples. But throkyng, 
slenyng, tezeres, crocunes, and weuwres require 
explanation. R, S. B. 


schingelnails, 


and coynz, for fixing 


clamstodes (? clamp- 


“Recatra”’: West-Country USE OF THE 
Worpv.—The Western Morning News of 
26 December, 1911, under the heading of 
‘Whitchurch Regatta,’ says :— 

“The Boxing-day meet of the Sperling Harriers 
at Whitchurch, or, in local parlance, Whitchurch 
‘ Regatta,’ is the great event of the sporting year 
in the district around Tavistock.” 

Then, given in facile ‘“‘journalese,”’ comes 
a description, couched in more or less nau- 
tical terms, of a meet of harriers and the 


/consequent hunting of the hare. 


Frep. C. Frost, F.S.A. 


Teignmouth. 
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Queries. 


Wer must request correspcndents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Fortorn Horr at Bapasos.—Can any 
one tell me in this centenary year of Badajos 
the names of those officers who led, or took 
part in, desperate assaults on the town ? 

Ms 

*“CONFOUNDED RED HERRINGS.’—What | 
is the point of this epithet applied to the 
Marquis of Hertford by the Prince Regent ? 

J. Dz 


GOWER: “ AN UZERPER.’’—In the Regis- | 


ters of Moreton Corbet, co. Salop, the follow- | 
ing note appears under date 1660 :— 
“Peeter Gibbons, pastor of Morton Corbett. 
1660. Most p’te of ye war time before theyr was an | 
uzerper in ye place one p’son Gower put in by 
Traytors and Rebbells and in Gowers time few | 
were regestered but John Maurice being Clarke 
to Mr. Gibbons ve booke of Comon prayr being | 
brought in ye Church agayne then be regestred | 
ye foresd p’sons as you be then written.” 
If any correspondent can help me_ to | 
ilentify the ‘‘ uzerper’”’ (Gower), I shall be 
glad. R. VAUGHAN GOWER. 


ConsTABLES Staves.—I have in my | 
possession an elaborately painted constable’s | 
staff, bearing the royal arms with “G. IV. R.., 
1824,” in red and gold, ‘“‘ Honi soit qui mal 
v pense ”’ on black ground ; size 16} in. long, 
5$ in. in circumference. It has nothing on 
it to show where locally used. I shall be 
glad to know why such were in use at that 
date, and to hear about such staves gene- | 
rally, if any one will kindly communicate 
with me. CamMPrBerLr Lock. 

Ashknowle, Whitwell, Ventnor. 

[See ‘Curious Staff,’ ante, pp. 49, 138, 237.] 


| 
| 
BioGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— | 

1. GeorGE BATESON was admitted to | 
Westminster School 20 July, 1772. Who 
were his parents ? When did he die ? 

2. Barrow.—Richard Barrow was ad- 
mitted to Westminster School 12 June, 
1782, and George Barrow 3 Feb., 1786. 
[ should be glad to learn any particulars 
concerning them. 

3. BARNETT.—William Barnett was ad- 
mitted to Westminster School 16 June, 
1777, Samuel Wells Barnett 22 Nov., 1779, | 
and Jonathan Barnett 14 Feb., 1781. 
Information concerning their parentage and | 





career is desired, G. F. R. B. | 


Burrows-BrookE.—In Gore’s ‘ Directory 
of Liverpool’ for 1766 appeared the name 
‘* Gawen Borrows, merchant of Thomas St.” 
He was captain of the ship Tyger, owned 
by Joseph and Jonathan Brooks ; and an 
exploit of his during the Seven Years’ War 
(1760) is noted in Gomer Williams's * History 
of Liverpool Privateers.’ His will was 
dated 17 April, 1773, and proved at. Chester, 
7 Nov., 1776. Therein he mentions two 


| brothers—William, deceased, and John, 


of Lancaster. The latter is included in the 
directories for 1774 and 1777 as of 13, 
Basnett Street, Liverpool ; and administra- 
tion was granted at Chester to his widow, 
Ellen Burrows, 12 June, 1787. 

The first-named brother, William, was 
lost at sea in the early part of 1773, he having 


sailed from Liverpool for Naples as captain 
of the ship Dick on 23 Dee , 1772. He left 


two children—James and Catherine—by his 
wife (née Brooke), and these subsequently 
made their home in Dublin. This lady 
claimed relationship with the author of ‘The 


| Fool of Quality,’ but was born in England, 


and probably lived in London before her 
marriage. 

I am desirous of finding the Burrows- 
Brooke record, which should be about the 


/year 1768. Has any reader observed it 


among the London registers ? 
J. N. DOWLING. 
48, Gough Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


Frances WALSINGHAM.—Could any reader 
give me some description of the personal 
appearance of Frances Walsingham, the 
daughter of Sir Francis Walsingham and the 
wife of (1) Sir Philip Sidney, (2) Robert, Earl 
of Essex, (3) Ulick, Earl of Clanrica:de ? 
Fuller mentions her beauty. but does not 
say whether she was dark or fair. 
‘ PLEVNA. 


*“Skivvy ”: “Up.’’ —Could you inform 
me of the derivation and origin of the 
slang word “ skivvy =a servant ? 

I should also be extremely obliged if you 
could explain the significance and force of 
the word “ up ” in such phrases as “‘ do up,” 
“shut up,” “make up,” &c. 
H. Cooprr. 

[‘*Up” is here used primarily to express com- 
pleteness, as with many other verbs.] 


NAPOLEON’s EMBLEM OF THE BrE.—Why 
did Napoleon I. adopt the golden bee as his 


badge ? and what is the symbolical mean- 
ing ? LEZZE. 


[See 5S. vii. 7; viii. 354; 10S. v. 9, 76, 115.] 
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Cot. NATHANIEL GORDON AND STRAFFORD. 
—In a petition to the King, of December, 
1660 (S.P. Dom. Charles II., bundle 25, 
p- 42), Adam Gordon of Ardlogie, Aberdeen- 


shire, says that his father, the well-known | 


Royalist, Col. Nathaniel Gordon (executed 
20 Jan., 1646), was 


ASSIGNMENT OF ARMS.—Can any of 
| your readers tell me to what family the 
|following arms belong? They appear on 
silver plate about 1770: Ermine, on a chief 
invected azure, three escallops argent. 

| LEONARD C. PRICE. 

| Ewell, Surrey. 


‘**the first man who did draw his sword at White- | 


hall against the apprentices of London and others | 


of the tumultuous vulgar rabble at that tyme who 
did crye out for justice against the Earl Strafford.” 
Is there any corroboration of this ? 

J. M. Butioca. 


Dracoon REGIMENTS: Banp.—Can any 
of your readers inform me why the bands of 
dragoon regiments wear a different coloured 
plume from the officers and rest of the rank 
and file ? ALFRED GWYTHER. 


Mary Putnam Jacosr: Mrs. ELiis.— 
The former wrote ‘Stories and Sketches,’ 
most of which originally appeared in Put- 
nam’s Monthly between 1860 and 1870. The 
publisher’s note affords clues to the early 
years of her brilliant career, but tells us 
little subsequent to her marriage. Whowas 
her husband ? Was he of Jewish origin ? 

Mrs. Ellis wrete an instructive volume 
entitled ‘ The Beautiful in Nature and Art’ 
(Hurst & Blackett), 1866, and was the 
author of many other volumes, including 
‘The Women of England.’ She was also 
probably the proprietress of a girls’ school 
known as Rawdon House. She seems to 
have been a most delightful person. Pos- 
sibly some of her pupils may be willing to 
tell us something further about her. 

M. L. R. Breswar. 

Perey House, South Hackney. 


PuLace-NAMES. (See 7 S. xii. 382.)—In 
the list of place-names in Herts furnished 
by Lorp ALDENHAM occur Great and Little 
Nats, also Breaches. In this parish we 
have fields bearing the same names. I 
should be glad to know if they have any 
special meaning, and whether they occur 
elsewhere. FREDERIC TURNER. 

Egham, Surrey. 


KEIGHLEY: PRONUNCIATION.—Can any 
reader say why Keighley (Yorkshire) is 
pronounced Keethley ? TS; 


STEPHEN GRELLET.—In a recent book 


called ‘ Life and the Great Forever,’ by 
E. Chesney, a Stephen Grellet is named as 


TORRENS.—Who was Torrens, who gave 
his name to a Housing of the Poor Act 
| passed by one of Disraeli’s ministries ? 


Gustavus Harrison.—Can any one give 
me any information as to Gustavus Harrison, 
who fought in the 63rd Regiment in the 
Crimean War ? ERNEst F. Row. 


DIDDINGTON FARM, WARWICKSHIRE.— 
Who built Diddington Farm, Diddington, 
near Hampton in Arden, Warwickshire ? I 
believe it was built some time in the six- 
teenth or early in the seventeenth century, 
if that will be any guide. During the 
seventeenth century it was occupied by 
a family of the name of Whitehouse, whose 
ancestors, I believe, also dwelt there. Can 
you tell me when the first Whitehouse 
family took to the house, and if there were 
any arms of that family ? 

I have looked up several histories of 
Warwickshire, but up to the present cannot 
get any satisfaction. I believe, however, 
there were originally arms of the family. 

FRANK C. WHITEHOUSE. 

22, Broad Street, Marine Parade, Brighton. 


THE STONE’s END, Boroucu.—A coach- 
ing book in my possession states that Ports- 
mouth is 71 miles and 7 furlongs from the 
Stone’s End, in the Borough. Where was 
this, and when and why was it so called ? 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 


PuncH AND Jupy.—Could you tell me 
what is the derivation of the names Punch 
and Judy and dog Toby? Have the first 
two any relation to Pontius Pilate and Judas? 
Where could I find a history (not too pro- 
found for the grasp of a very lay mind) 
of the play not only in England, but in its 
collateral forms of Polichinelle and Punchin- 
ello abroad ? Is there a traditional dialogue 
for the English form? If so, is it observed 
with any strictness by the ordinary street 
showman of to-day ? and where, if at all, 
can it be obtained ? FRANCES NOEL. 





the author of the well-known sentence “I 
shall pass through this world but once. 
Who is the Stephen Grellet here referred to ? 

S. W. | 


2 | 


[For Punch and Judy see 1 S. v. 6103; vi, 
43, 184; 2S. ii. 480, 495; 3S. ii. 387, 476 5 
5 S. vi. 296, 333, 354; vii. 37; x. 347, 394, 476, 
525: 78. xi. 3; 98. v. 513; 10S. xi. 371, 497.4 
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‘‘MizpaH”’ EprrapH.—From a tombstone 
in Cheriton Churchyard (Kent) I copied the 
following :— 

‘* Mizpah. | In Loving Memory | of | Richard 
Rawson | Army Scripture Reader, | Born Decem- 
ber 15th, 1825 | Fell Asleep December 13th, 1899. 

| ‘‘ To wake up and find it Glory.” ‘* For ever 
with the Lord.” 
Is this use of the word ‘‘ Mizpah ”’ justified ? 
It is rarely seen on tombstones, if, indeed, 
this example is not absolutely unique. As 
used in Genesis, it was an alternative name 
for Galeed, both names being given in com- 
memoration of the covenant made there 
between Jacob and Laban, its meaning being 
“a beacon, or watch-tower.’’ Modern cus- 
tom, however, appears to regard the words 
with which Laban drove home the lesson of 
the covenant as the proper meaning. When 
Jacob and his brethren had built the com- 
memorative cairn, 

“Laban said, This heap is a witness between 
me and thee this day. Therefore was the name 
of it called Galeed; and Mizpah; for he said, 
The Lord watch between me and thee when we 
are absent one from another.” 

E. K. 


Lreyson Famity.—I clipped the following 
paragraph from The Morning Post of 20 Dec., 
1911, and shall be glad to know where a 
pedigree of the Leyson family may be 
consulted :— 


“Mr. William Leyson, of Neath, has died at | 


the age of eighty-six. He traced his descent from 
a Welsh Prince. It was a Leyson who was the 
last Abbot of Neath.” 

Was the Rev. Thomas Leyson, Vicar of 
Bassaleg, co. Monmouth, a member of this 
family ? He bore for arms Gules, three 
chevrons argent. CURIOUS. 


CARLYLE: EXPLANATION OF REFERENCES 
WantTeD.—To whom does Carlyle refer in 
the following quotations from ‘Sartor 
Resartus > ?— 

1. ‘‘ As our Humorist expresses it, 

By geometric scale 
Doth take the size of pots of ale.” 

2. ‘* Wise man was he who counselled that 
Speculation should have free course and look 
fearlessly towards all the 32 points of the Com- 
pass.’ 


3. “ * Whose seedfield,’ in the sublime words of | 


’ 


the poet,‘ is Time. 
A. M. W. 
[1. Butler’s ‘ Hudibras,’ Pt. I. C. i. 121.] 


JEAN Paut: Novauis: JacoB BEHMEN. 
—I am desirous of obtaining a complete 
list of English translations of these authors. 
Can any of your reader; give me information ? 

T. P. 


Locan, LaucHan. — Are Laughane> 
Laughan, and Logan different forms of the 
same name ? 

I believe Laughan was the name of one 
of the principal families in Ireland in the 
seventeenth century. Is it of Celtic origin ? 

R. H. J. 


Ross or BaLtNAGowan.—On 27 Feb.> 


1721/2, William, Lord Ross, brother of 
Charles Ross of Balnagowan. wrote to 


Admiral Thomas Gordon, Governor of Kron- 
stadt (‘Home - Drummond - Moray Papers,’ 
Hist. MSS. Com., p- 198) :— 

‘““T had yours of the 8 of Januar, with the 
meiancoly account of my dear sister’s death, 
which I doe with great sorrow condol with you. 
We ar al much oblidged to his Imperial Majesty 
of Russia’s great honor done my sister in ordering 
her corps to be buried near to his own favorit 
sister. 

Was she the wife of Gordon, who by 1707 
married Margaret Ross, the widow of William 
Monypenny (d. 1700), of the Pitmillie family 
(facts noted in no peerage) ? Can any Russian 
reader help? Who was the Czar’s “favorit 
sister,’ and where was she buried ? 

J. M. Buioc#. 

128, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Non-PAROCHIAL REGISTERS.—Have these 
been published ? I am specially interested 
in those of the counties of Lincoln and 
Essex, with, possibly, some border parishes. 

E. F. W. 

[See 58. vi. 4845; vii. 9, 89, 131, 239, 290, 429, 
459; viii. 58, 152; x. 470, 498, 516; xi. 38, 326 
377; 68. i. 372, 460; ii. 9, 238; v. 141, 211, 233 


248, 273, 291, 310, 329, 409, 435, 449, 492°; vi. 
69, 91, 130, 192, 231.] 


HENRY GILBERT, 1695-1785.—He was an 
ancestor of the late W. 8S. Gilbert. Any 
clue to his baptism in Hants, Wilts, or 
Devon will oblige. How did W. S. Gilbert 
derive his name Schwenck ? 

A. C. H. 





SIBBERING.—Can any correspondent tell 
me the origin or derivation of the surname 
Sibbering, and where the family of that 
name, believed to have been Quakers, 
lived about the middle of the eighteenth 


century ? G. T. SIBBERING. 
Alteryn House, Newport, Mon. 


THE DEviZ AND THE LAWYER.—Amongst 
the many queer tales which children used 
to hear from their elders was one in which 
| @ lawyer, going at night either from Derby 
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or Nottingham, was met by “the Devil,” 
whose appearance was that of a horned giant, 
hairy, and with fire flashing about him. The 
apparition turned into an animal, on whose 
back was a goblin boy, face to the tail, 
which he held in his hand. Is anything 
known of this ‘“ devil-tale,’”’ and was it in 
chapbook form hawked by pedlars ? 
TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 


Miss Buss anpD Miss Berate.— In the 
seventies — possibly later also— there was 
current at Cheltenham College a string of 
rimes purporting to be a dialogue, ‘Said 
Miss Beale to Miss Buss.’ Can any one 
give a complete version ? HYLLARA. 





Replies. 


THE LEGEND OF THE 
LORD LOVELL. 


(11 S. v. 167.) 


THERE is no evidence in favour of connecting 
this story with the village of Upton Lovell 
in Wiltshire, but there is abundant evidence 
to connect it with Minster Lovell in Oxford- 
shire. The Lovell family were lords of Upton 
Lovell, but Minster Lovell was their resi- 
dence. Sir Richard Colt Hoare, the historian 
of Wiltshire, in his ‘Modern Wiltshire,’ 1822 
(Heytesbury Hundred, pp. 191-2), gives 
an account of Upton Lovell, but dissociates 
the story of the disappearance of Lord Lovell 
with that place, and connects it with 
Minster Lovell. He gives a fairly full 
pedigree of the Lovells, and adds that 

“in the church [viz., Upton Lovell] is an effigy 
of a knight in armour, with hands uplifted and 
a dog at his feet. Tradition attributes this to 
one of the Lords Lovell here buried, but there 
is nothing on the tomb whereby this fact [? state- 
ment] may be ascertained.” 

Now the connexion of the Lovells with 
Minster Lovell is well known, and the story 
of the skeleton as well. I give in chrono- 
logical order various evidence with regard 
to this connexion, and the evidence, also, 
as to the finding of the skeleton. Although 
it will probably never be known for certain 
whether the bones found were those of 
Francis, Lord Lovell, yet from the autho- 
rities quoted there is much reason to suppose 
that they were. In the Inquisitio Post 


LAST 


Mortem, 26 Henry VIII. (1534-5), No. 110, 
the jurors found that Lord Lovell had died 
in foreign parts; but let it be borne in mind 
that neither these jurors nor any one else 
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at that time had any knowledge of the 
finding of the skeieton, which discovery was 
not made until 1708, as will be seen below. 
Since 1708 the story has been generally 
believed that the body found in the vault 
was that of Lord Lovell. 

1196—7.—‘‘ Of William, the first of this line 
{i.e., Lords Lovell], very little is said; but it 
appears he was lord of Minster, Com. Oxon, and 
that he was dead before the 8th of Richard I., 
for in that year his son was possessed of the 
inheritance. Who the lady was that he married 
cannot be affirmed; although it is certain her 
name was Maud, and that she was living the 8th 
of John, being then a widow.’’—Banks’s * Dor- 
mant and Extinct Baronage,’ 1808, ii. 316. 
Banks gives the story of the skeleton and 
says he believes it. 

1540 (circa).—‘* Thens about a myle to Mynster 
village havynge the name of Lovell somtyme lorde 
of it. There is an auncient place of the Lovels 
harde by the churche.’’ — Leland’s ‘ Itinerary’ 


ne 


(ed. Toulmin Smith), v. 7°. 


1622.—Bacon publishes his ‘ History of 
Henry VII.,’ in which he says that after 
the battle of Stoke-on-Trent, 
‘of the Lord Lovel there went a report that 
he fled, and swam over Trent on horseback, but 
could not recover the farther side by reason of 
the steepness of the bank, and so was drowned 
in the river. But another report leaves him 
not there, but that he lived long after in a cave 
or vault.’—Bacon’s ‘Henry VII., ‘ Works,’ 
vol. iii. (Pickering), 1825. 
This last sentence is most important, because 
it shows that there existed in Bacon’s time, 
a hundred years before the skeleton was 
found, a report that Lord Lovell had died 
in hiding and had not been drowned. 

1644.—Richard Symonds refers in_ his 
‘Diary’ to the ‘“ ancient howse of the Lord 
Lovel’”’ at Minster Lovell, and he gives a 
list of tombs in the church and the heraldry 
of the same. Symonds’s ‘Diary’ was 
issued by the Camden Society, 1859 (see 
pp. 15-17). 

1729.—Buck’s ‘ View of Minster Lovell’ 
engraved and issued. From this it will be 
seen that the house was then in a perfect 
state. J. A. Giles, in his ‘ History of Witney 
and Neighbourhood,’ says (in 1852): ‘“* The 
120 years which have passed since the date 
of Buck’s engraving have made a great 
alteration in the appearance of the ruins.” 

1737 (9 August).—William Cowper, “ clerk 
of the Parliaments,’ writes a letter from 
Hertingfordbury Park (on this date) 
Francis Peck—printed in Peck’s ‘Col- 
lection of Divers Curious Historical Pieces,’ 
1740, p. 87. It is headed 


“ Part of a letter written to the publisher [Peck 
was his own publisher] by William Cowper.... 
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concerning the supposed finding of the body of | tho story of the skeleton. He mentions 
Francis, Lord Lovel (K. Richard III** great | the existence (when he was writing his book, 


favorit), in a vault under the Lord Lovel’s house 
at Minster Lovel in Com. Oxon.” 
This letter says that on 6 May, 1728, 

‘the present Duke of Rutland related in my 
hearing that about twenty years then before (viz., 
in 1708, upon occasion of new laying a chimney 
at Minster Lovel) there was discovered a large 
vault or room underground, in which was the 
entire skeleton of a man, as having been sitting 
at a table, which was before him, with a book, 


paper, pen, &c., and in another part of the room | 


| 
| 
¢ 


about 1850) of 


‘“a large thick door studded with strong bolts 
of iron, and hung on hinges of singular shape and 
size, unquestionably transferred from the old 
mansion, which at once secures and adorns the 
entrance of the adjoining manor farmhouse, now 


| occupied by Mr. John Gillett.” 
| Peter Heylin appears to have lived in the 


lay a cap; all much mouldred and decayed. | 


Which the family and others judged to be this 
Lord Lovel, whose exit hath hitherto been so 
uncertain.” 

Peck has a row of asterisks after the last 
word, ‘‘uncertain’’; so that one wonders 
whether the original letter contains further 
details than he printed. He at once replies 
to William Cowper (13 Aug., 1737), and caps 
his story by another gruesome one which 
happened at Collyweston, in Northampton- 
shire (Peck, p. 88). Many of Peck’s MSS. 
are in the B.M., and the complete original 
letter of William Cowper may be there. 


1742.—J. Anderson’s ‘ Genealogical His- 
tory of the House of Yvery’ was published 
at this date, and in vol. i. pp. 289-90 it is 
stated :— 

“There is a strong rumour that he [Lovell] 
preserved his life by returning to some secret 
place, where he was starved to death, by the 
treachery or neglect of those in whom he confided. 
which report in our own times seems to be con- 
firmed in a very particular manner. For the 
House of Minster Luvel being not long since 
pulled down, in a vault was found the person of 
#% man in very rich cloathing, seated in a chair, 
with a table and a mass book before him, the body 
of whom was yet entire when the workmen 
entered, but upon admission of the air, soon fell 
to dust,”’ &e. 

1775.—Minster Lovell visited by Grose, | 2 
who, in his ‘ Antiquities,’ vol. iv., gives a 
view of it. 

1792.—Sir 8. E. Brydges publishes his 
‘Topographical Miscellanies,’ in which is 
a full account of Minster Lovell and the 
skeleton. A _ foot-note attached to this 
chapter says: ‘‘ The substance of this account 
of Minster Lovell was communicated by 
C.D.” (This may have been Ducarel.) 


1852.—Dr. J. A. Giles publishes his 
‘ History of Witney, with Notices of Minster 
Lovell, &e.’ (London, John Russell Smith). 
This book contains by far the best account 
of the village and house and their connexion 
with the Lovells. The information is largely 
drawn verbatim from two articles in The 
Gentleman's Magazine (January and Febru- 
ary, 1825). Dr. Giles throws no doubt upon 





'village, and there is a monument to him 


in the church. 


1893.—The ‘D.N.B.’ (article by W. A. J. 
Archbold) says of Lord Lovell :— 

‘ He was reported to have been killed at Stoke, 
but was seen trying to swim the Trent on horse- 
back, and seems to have escaped to his house at 
Minster Lovell, Oxfordshire, where he lived for 
some time in a vault, and probably died of starva- 
tion. 

1893.—G. E. C., in his ‘ Complete Peerage,’ 
states :— 

‘It is not very clear what was the end of this 
unfortunate nobleman...... There is a_ tradition 
that he escaped after the battle of Stoke, and, 
hiding in a secret place, was therein starved to 
death by treachery or negligence. In 1708 a 
skeleton (very probably his) was discovered in a 

vault at Minster Lovell, being that of a man 
sitting at a table with book, pen, and paper 
before him.” 

Besides the authorities named above there 
are a few minor ones, including The Monthly 
Magazine, April, 1812, which on p. 230 
has the story of the skeleton, based, as all 
existing stories are, upon William Cowper’s 
letter. Mr. JAMES GAIRDNER and Mr. E. P. 
SHIRLEY contributed to early volumes of 
‘N. & Q.’ some references. See also Dug- 
dale (Bandinel’s edition). 

{n addition to the illustrations, already 
spoken of, by Buck and Grose, Dr. Giles 
gives several crude drawings of the house at 
Minster Lovell; and in the library of the 
Society of Antiquaries (Burlington House) 
is a book which I have not met with else- 
where—Prichard’s ‘ Views and Elevations of 
Minster Lovell Church ’ (Oxford, 1850). See 
also Skelton’s ‘ Oxfordshire,’ 1823, where 
there are two fine illustrations, one of the 
house and the other of the church. 

A. L. HUMPHREYS. 
187, Piccadilly, W. 


Mr. G. L. APPERSON will find the story of 
the discovery in 1708 of the supposed 
remains of Francis Lovell at Minster Lovell 
given in 2 8. i. 230, 401, 443, and 5 S. x. 
28, 72. The story obtains confirmation 
from Bacon’s statement that Lovell lived 
long in a cave or vault. 

C. L. Kincsrorp, 
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MIsTAKE oF Scort’s (11 S. v. 188).—The 
correspondent who inquires about Scott’s 
supposed error in making ‘“‘ the sun to rise in 
the west, or set in the east,’’ has in view. no 
doubt, the well-known episode in ‘ The 
Antiquary,’ chap. vii., where Sir Arthur and 
Miss Wardour are overtaken by the tide on 
the Forfarshire coast. It is supposed to be | 
late in the afternoon :— 

“The sun was now resting his huge disk upon 
the edge of the level ocean, and gilded the accumu- 
lation of towering clouds, through which he had | 
travelled the livelong day....The distant sea, | 
stretched beneath this varied and gorgeous | 
canopy, lay almost portentously still, reflecting | 
back the dazzling and level beams of the descend- | 
ing luminary. ard the splendid colouring of the | 
clouds amidst which he was setting.” | 

Since it is the North Sea the spec- | 
tators are looking on, it seems clear that | 
Scott made a slip (as he did often enough | 
in both historical and literary affairs). 
The error has been repeatedly noted: the 
last occasion [I observed was by Sir W. M. 
Ramsay, in his brilliant little critical study | 
of last year, ‘ The First Christian Century.’ | 
Yet it is by no means quite certain that | 
Scott was in error. Talking over this matter 
recently with a Forfarshire lady, I was 
informed that it is possible to see the 
sun setting over the sea from the point 
where Scott’s characters are supposed to 
stand. There is a deep bay there—Lunan 
Bay, I hink—and when you are on the 
rocky promontory, looking backwards (west- 
wards), you see the sun set over the waters | 
of the bay. Whether this would correspond | 
with Scott’s ‘the distant sea” is another | 
question. We have to remember that Scott | 
actually visited the neighbourhood, and | 
knew exactly the situation. It would be 
interesting if some Forfarshire correspondent 
who knows the coast well would deal with this 
point. G. M. FRASER. 

Public Library, Aberdeen. 


| 





The incident probably relates to the’ 
perilous walk of Sir Arthur and Miss Wardour 
by the sands from Knockwinnock to Monk- | 
barns, described in chap. vii. of ‘The 
Antiquary.’ As the scene is laid upon the | 
east coast, when “ the sun was now resting | 
his huge disk upon the edge of the level 
ocean,”’ the novelist is accused of describing 
sunset in the east. But Sir Walter knew his 
locality too well to mistake his right for 
his left. There are, in fact, many parts of 


the east coasts of England and Scotland 
where the sun in summer makes his bed in 
the sea, and it requires but slight familiarity 
with a large-scale map to vindicate the 





accuracy of the description. Incidentally 
might be noted the other fact, that a 
pedestrian may start from English ground 
in Northumberland and by walking due 
south may arrive in Scotland. 
R. OriveR HESLop. 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 


An even more grotesque blunder than 
Scott’s is made in a series of illustrations to 
‘The Antiquary,’ published as one of a 
series some years ago. In it the sun is 
represented pictorially as setting in the 
east. The cliffs are on the left of the 
picture and look towards the right, and the 
sun is declining towards the right. T am 
under the impression that the artist was 
Sam Bough, but I may be mistaken. 

JOHN WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 

[The Rey. C. B. Mount, Mr. THOMAS BAYNE, 
Mr. W. Boron, C. C. B., and D. A. also thanked 
for replies. | 


EARLDOM OF DERWENTWATER (Il 5S. v- 
1069, 196).—When Mr. Surtees compiled the 
Radclyffe of Dilston and Derwentwater 


| pedigree, in which he is said to have been 


materially assisted by William Radclyffe, 
Rouge Croix Pursuivant of Arms (vol. i. of 
his magnificent ‘ History of Durham’), he 
appended to it this note : 
‘“ By the death of Anthony James [Radclyffe], 
Earlof Newburgh, without issue. 28 Nov., 1814, the 
issue male of Sir George Radclyffe, who died 30 
Eliz. [831 May, 1588], became extinct. ...and the 
male representation of the honour of Radclyffe 
of Derwentwater fand Dilston] devolves on the 
issue of Anthony Radclyffe of Cartington Castle, 
co. Northumberland, younger brother of the said 
Sir George Radclyffe.”’ 
Of this line was probably Dr. John Rad- 
cliffe, the celebrated Court physician of 
Queen Anne’s time, who was recognized 
as a kinsman by the second and third Earls 
of Derwentwater, and was actually a trustee 
of the third earl’s marriage settlements, 
dated 24 June, 1712. William Radclyffe, 
Rouge Croix, claimed to be of this stock, of 
which it is quite possible that male descend- 





| ants are still in existence. 


When, moreover, Edward Radclyffe— 
grandson, and eventually heir, of Nicholas 
Radclyffe (second son of Thomas Radclyffe 
of Wymersley, co. Lane., esquire to John of 
Gaunt), who had espoused the heiress of 
Derwentwater in 1417—married about 1494 
a still greater heiress—Anne Cartington, of 
Dilston, &c.—and moved off into Northum- 
berland, he left behind him nephews and 
cousins whose descendants continued to 
live in, and eventually moved away from, 
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the neighbourhood of Derwentwater, until 
the last male of the race resident there, a 
childless man, 70 years of age, having buried 
his wife at Crosthwaite in 1791, disappears 
from view. More as to these cadet branches 
will probably be found in the forthcoming 


{tenth) volume of the new ‘ History of 
Northumberland.’ 
I fail, however, to see how Mr. John 


Nicholas Fazakerley (of Stoodley, co. Devon, 
which Mr. Fazakerley, M.P., bought in 
1819), who died in 1909, could in any way 
claim to represent the Derwentwater family 
as descending from a gentleman who com- 
paratively recently ‘changed his patro- 
nymic of Ratcliffe.’ This was done so far 
back as 1767 by one Thomas _ Radcliffe 
{baptized at Ormskirk 7 Sept., 1722; married 
there, 8 Oct., 1755, Ann Brownsword; and 
buried there 11 July, 1773), who was great- 
grandson of Alexander Radcliffe, of Leigh, 
co. Lanc.. who entered a pedigree of four 
generations at Ormskirk, 23 Sept., 1664, 
and was husband of Alice, daughter of 
William Fazakerley, of Kirby, in the parish 
of Walton-on-the-Hill, co. Lance. The Rad- 
cliffe house, now ‘‘ The Wheatsheaf Inn,” 
in Burscough Street, Ormskirk, bears Rad- 
cliffe initials and dates 1764and 1777; and 
over the doorway into the principal room 
of the house are the arms of the family— 
Argent, two bendlets engrailed sable, a 
canton gules—done in plaster. The con- 
nexion of this Thomas Radcliffe with the 
Hawardens, Gillebrands, Fazakerleys of 
Fazakerley Hall and Spellow House, Faza- 
kerleys of the Clock House in West Derby, 
and Mr. John Nicholas Fazakerley, lately 
deceased, is not easy to make out, in spite 
of the illuminating labours of Mr. John 
Brownbill in vol. iii. of the ‘ Victoria History 
of Lancashire’ and Mr. Joseph Gillow in 
his ‘ Bibliographical Dictionary of English 
‘Catholics.’ R. D. Rapctutrre, F.S.A. 


The Atheneum, Liverpool. 


EpGar ALLAN Por’s Moruer (11 S. v. 7, 
135).—I am glad to exchange “‘lights,’’ how- 
ever dim, with Mr. CRESSWELL. The Poe and 
the Arnold (or Arnell) families have been 
well known in Selsey (Sussex) for centuries. 
Between 1621 and 1640 Richard Poe, and 
between 1661 and 1670 his son Richard 
Poe, jun., served the office of churchwarden 
on several occasions; and between 1681 and 
1700 Clement Poe, the son of Richard 
junior, served the same office more than once. 

The Arnolds (or Arnells) appear first as 
churchwardens between 1751 and 1770, and 
the family is still flourishing there. 





In a Parliamentary Survey of 1649 (in 
the MSS. of the Dean and Chapter of 
Chichester) it appears that Richard Poe 
was a copyholder of the manor of Bartleys 
(or Berkeleys), attached to the Prebendal 
stall of Waltham in Chichester Cathedral, 
and held land adjoining the (old) church of 
Selsey at Church Norton. 

In the Protestation Return for Selsey of 
1642 Thomas Poe, his brother Richard, and 
Richard’s son, Richard junior, appear as 
Protestants. 

In 1674 Richard Poe deposed before an 
Exchequer Commission concerning tithes 
(P.R.O., 25 Charles II.). In 1672. this 
Richard Poe had been admitted tenant of 
Parson’s Croft, which is now my property, 
but was then part of the lands of the manor 
of Canongate (MSS. of the Dean and Chapter 
of Chichester, vol. 1660-1780); and on his 
death his son Clement and his daughter 
Sapphira were admitted tenants. 

The Gravelys held land in the adjoining 
parish of Sidlesham, and about 1680 Thomas 
Gravely, son of Robert Gravely, married 
Alice Poe of Selsey. Mr. CRESSWELL might 
learn more of this from Mr. C. E. Gravely of 
Hassocks, Sussex. 

On the Tithe Map of Selsey, dated 1839, 
No. 37 is called ‘“‘ Poe’s Field,” and it bears 
that name to this day. All these facts and 
the references concerning them are to be 
found in my recent book, ‘Selsey Bill’ 
(Duckworth). 

When next at Selsey I will search my 
copy of the Selsey registers, and shall be 
happy to furnish ‘ N. & Q.’ with any entries 
that I may find bearing on the subject 

Epwarp HERON-ALLEN. 





Docs 1n CHURCHES (11 S. v. 209).—Within 
the last ten years I have attended matins 
on a weekday at Swinderby, near Lin- 
coln, where the vicarage dogs occupied the 
seat in front of the family and behaved 
admirably. But a friend to whom I told 
this reminded me of its inconsistency with 
Rev. xxii. 15. W. E. B. 


Some amusing anecdotes relating to dogs 
in churches in Scotland are to be found in 
Dean Ramsay’s ‘Scottish Life and Cha- 
racter,’ pp. 87, 308, in the Foulis edition, 
1908, W. 5S. 


I have an engraving of the interior of 
** St. Stephen’s, Wallbrook,”’ looking towards 
the altar. There are several fashionably 


dressed figures in the foreground, the ladies 
with enormous hoops, and carrying fans, 
the men in knee-breeches and wigs. 


Just 
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entering the middle aisle is a groun consisting NORWEGIAN LEGEND (11 S. v. 188).—A 


of a lady, amn, and a lad, with a dog trotting 
sedately between them. There is no date 
on the engraving, which is by —— Pack. 
but the costumes suggest Queen Anne or the 
first George. Wm. NoRMAN. 


When visiting Stockton Church in this 
county a short time ago, I observed the 
following notice respecting dogs displayed 
in a conspicuous position: “ It is not wrong 
to have man’s best companion in a place of 
worship.”’ Joun T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


THE Top-Hat IN SCULPTURE (11 S. v. 146, 
233).—The statue of Alfred de Musset 
placed some years ago at Neuilly, just out- 
side the Porte Maillot (Paris), represents 
the poet in the outdoor costume of his 
epoch, holding a silk hat in one hand. Per- 
sonally I infinitely prefer this ‘‘ dandy 
Musset’’ to the huge and cumbersome 
group outside the Comédie Francaise, or 
the enormous composition in relief on the 
Cours-la-Reine. Musset is perhaps the only 
individual—certainly the only poet—who 
has three statues in Paris, 

ANGLO-PaARISIAN. 


The most remarkable effort in this line 
which I have noticed is the large equestrian 
statue of Mr. Sawbridge, in front of the 
principal entrance to Olantigh Towers, near 
Wye, Kent. I fancy he was a Lord Mayor, 
and, seated on a prancing steed, he is holding 
an Early Victorian top-hat about 18 inches in 
front of his brow; a tight frock-coat com- 
pletes the tout ensemble. TERTIUS. 


Isaac NEWTON AND HIS NAMESAKE (11 S. 
iv. 108).—The connexion between Sir Isaac 
Newton and his London namesake cannot 
be established. At all events, Sir Isaac 
himself failed to make it out. In the 
Appendix to Brewster’s ‘ Life of Newton,’ 
1831, p. 357, it is stated 
‘“*that Sir Isaac Newton could not trace his pedigree 
with any certainty beyond his grandfather, and that 
there were two different traditions in his family : 
one which referred his descent to John Newton of 
Westby [Lincolnshire], and the other toa gentleman 
of East Lothian who accompanied King James VI. 
to England.” 

Sir Isaac appears to have credited the first 
account in 1705, when he drew out for 
himself a traditional pedigree; but some 
twenty years afterwards he seems to have 

‘* discovered the incorrectness of his first opinions, 
or at least was disposed to attach more importance 
to the other tradition respecting his descent ” 
from- the Newtons of Newton in East 
Lothian. Scotus. 


| Ring of Solomon,’ a dramatic poem 


celebrated Danish poem, ‘Sulamith and 
Solomon,’ founded on the Song of Solomon, 
may perhaps be the poem alluded to. It was 
published in 1839 as the first part of ‘ The 
by 


| the prominent Danish poet Ingemann, but 


the subject deals in no way with any 


| Norwegian legend about the origin of the 


Milky Way. Perhaps some modern render- 
ing of one of the tales of Northern mythology 


| has been confused with this modern Danish 


| having probably 


| there existed no family relationship. 





work based on a Biblical subject, both 
at one time or other 
appeared in an English translation in some 
magazine. W. R. Prior. 


Omar KuHAyyAmM BrisBiioGRAPHY (11 S. 
iv. 328, 358, 497).—The ‘ Rubaiyat ’ of Omar 
IKKhayyam was printed with the cyclostyle by 
W. H. Holyoak, Leicester, bearing, various 
dates from about 1885 to 1899. I shall be 
grateful if librarians and others possessing 
copies will oblige me with particulars as to 
date, size, number of pages, and colour of 
paper; also particulars concerning the 
cyclostyle - printed pamphlet written by 
G. J. Holyoake in reference to this edition 
of the ‘ Rubdaiyat.’ A. G. Potter. 

126, Adelaide Road, Hampstead, N.W. 


Dre Ruyter: Tromp (11 S. v. 149). 
—Between De Ruyter and the Tromps 
The 
only Tromp who could within the dates 
have been De Ruyter’s father-in-law was the 
great admiral Maerten Harperszoon, born 
in Brielle 1597, and killed in the battle of 
Ter Heyde in 1653. He was married three 
times. 

1. To Dina de Vries, by whom he had 
three sons— 

(a) The celebrated Admiral Cornelis 
Tromp, political antagonist of De Ruyter, 
born 1629, d. 1690; m. Margaretha Raep- 
horst ; no children. 

(6) Harper Tromp, m. Magdalena van 
Adrichem, by whom he had six daughters 
and three sons. 

(c) Johan Tromp, m.: (I.) Maertjen 
Kievit — one daughter ; (II.) Anna Kievit— 
one daughter and one son. 

2. To Alith van Arckenboudt, by whom 
he had three children: (a) Alida, m. Johan 
Nic Kievit. (6) Margaretha, died unmarried. 
(c) Maerten, died an infant. 

3. To Cornelia Teding van Berckhout, by 
whom he had (a) Johanna Maria, m. Cornelis 
Gans. (6) Adrian Tromp, died a bachelor. 
(c) Maerten, died an infant. 
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From this it will be seen that none of 
De Ruyter’s wives was a daughter of 
Tromp (not van Tromp, as many even serious 
English historians persist in calling him, 


perhaps on the supposition that every | 


Dutchman must be Van something). 


As to the question whether one of De! 


Ruyter’s daughters married a certain Liebert 
van Hattem, I have not been able to de- 
cide it. In the Admiralty list of captains 
of the Maas who accompanied William ITI. 
to England there appears no Liebert van 


Hattem. The Admiralty list of the northern | 


quarter was burnt in the great fire which 
destroyed the Navy Department about the 
middle of the last century. 
F. Kocu, Jun. 
Rotterdam. 


Rosin Hoop (11 8. v. 29, 94). — Besides 
those given at the latter reference, the fol- 
lowing plays have the noted outlaw for their 
hero :— 

“The Death of Robert, Earl of Huntine- 
ton, by Heywood, Munday, or Chettle, 
1601. 

‘Robin Hood and his Crew of Souldiers,’ 
% comedy acted at Nottingham, 1661; see 
Lowndes. 

‘Robin Hood ; or, Sherwood Forest,’ by 
L. MacNally, London, 1784. 


‘Marian,’ a comic opera in two acts by | 


Frances Brooke, 1788. 
There are also extravaganzas on the theme 


by “the terrible’ Fitzball and Sir F. C. | 


Burnand. The ‘ Biographia Dramatica’ 
should be consulted sub voce. 


N. W. HItt. 
New York 


ENGLISH EDITION OF CASANOVA’S MEMOIRS 
(11 8S. v. 189)—Unless I am much mis- 
taken, the translator of Nichols’s edition 
of 1894 was a Mr. De Rhodes. The 
reason the book is searce is that, the firm 
of Nichols failing at the moment of its pub- 
lication, the police descended on the liqui- 
dator, and most of the edition was destroyed 
before it had time to reach the whole of 
the subscribers. 

Epvwarp HERON-ALLEN. 


FOREIGNERS ACCOMPANYING WILLIAM III. | 


(11 8. v. 70, 137).—In the Proceedings of the 
Huguenot Society of London, third number, 
vol. ix., 1911, appears an article by Mr. 
C. E. Lart on ‘The Huguenot Regiments.’ 
Many names are given. There also appears 
‘A List of Pensions to Huguenot Officers in 
1692,’ communicated by Mr. Henry Wag- 
ner, F.S.A. Dalton’s ‘ English Army List’ 


| 

|'might be well consulted. It is a matter of 
regret that we have apparently no list of the 
| troopers and privates in the French Refugee 
Regiments. The Huguenots who enlisted 
in the armies of William III.,served under 
Marlborough and Prince Eugene, and con- 
tributed so largely to the success of the 
| English arms—not only in the Revolution of 
1688-90, but in the Low Countries, in the 
wonderful campaign on the Danube, and in 
the Spanish Peninsula—have yet to attract 
historians like O’Connor and O’Callaghan. 
who told of the Irish Brigade in the service of 
France. Witti1AM MacARTHUR. 


Tobacconists’ HIGHLANDERS (11 S. v- 
130).—I have been inquiring as to the reason 
why this figure should have been adopted 
as a sign by tobacconists, but it does not 
appear to be possible to discover it now. 
There is a life-size one still standing at the 
door of a shop in Westgate Streeet, Ipswich, 
belonging to the Messrs. Churchman, tobacco 
manufacturers. It is a very fine specimen, 
in excellent condition. Mr. W. Churchman 
informs me that it belonged to his grand- 
_father, who established the business in 

Tpswich in 1790, and he believes it was 
| quite “a hundred ”’ years old at that time. 
The firm has also at its manufacturing works 
| in the town a smaller figure of the same kind, 
which it purchased in London when taking 
| over another old-established tobacconist firm, 
and this was said to be more than two 
hundred years old at that time. G. H. 


| Water BrisBane (11S. v. 168).—Accord- 
|ing to Burke's ‘ General Armovy,’ Robert 
| Brisbane of Milton, who registered these 
'arms, was of the Bishoptown family, who 
| registered the same coat, without the 
| bordure, in 1672-7 (Sir J. Balfour Paul’s 
|‘ Ordinary of Scottish Arms,’ p. 60). The 
motto ‘‘Certamine summo”’ is used by 
| Brisbane of Brisbane, who, however, did 
not matriculate any arms at the Lyon Office 
until 1816 (second matriculation 1881). 
Burke attributes to Brisbane of Bishop- 
town “ Dabit otia Deus.” 
S. A. GruNDY-NEWMAN, F.S.A.Scot. 
Littleton Place, Walsall. 


Buack Docs: GasrieL Hounps (11 8. v. 
| 185).—In a March gale, when the wind howled 
| amongst the tops of the trees, it used to be 
said in Lerbyshire that the Gabble Rachet 
hounds were out. Their owner was said to 
gallop with them on a snorting black horse 
through the air just above the tops of the 
trees. They were headed by a big black dog, 
, the eyes of which, as well as those of horse 
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and rider, flamed with fire. A sane told 
tale, with variations, was to the effect that 
a certain squire persisted in riding to hounds 
on a Sunday, and, passing by a church when 
the people were going in, drove the pack 
to the doors, for which he was condemned 
ever afterwards to ride abroad upon wild, 
stormy nights. They were also known as 
the “ Seven Whistlers.”’ 
TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 


Pevertt Famtty (11 8. v. 90).—Has Mr. 
STAPLETON seen the article by Sir Arthur 
Vicars, ‘ Notes on an Illuminated Pedigree 
of the Peverell Family and their Descendants 
in the Possession of Mr. Hartshorne,’ printed 
in The Archeological Journal, vol. xlix. 
(1892), pp. 44-7? -Eyton’s ‘ History of 
Shropshire’ has much matter relating to 
Peverells, all of which is fully indexed in the 
final volume. See also two articles—one 
by the Rev. Charles Kerry and the other by 
J. P. Yeatman—in The Derbyshire Archeo- 
logical Journal, vol. xiv. (1892). There is 
a well-known village called Sampford Peverell 
(the scene of a once famous ghost story), 
two or three miles east of Tiverton. Collin- 
son’s ‘Somerset’ has some references to 
Peverells. A. L. HUMPHREYS. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 





Cart. DENNIS MAHONY: Capt. STRICK- 
LAND Kinaston (11 8S. iv. 107).-—Capt. 
Strickland Kingston retired from active 


service in the Madras army with the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel on 25 May, 1814. His 
name occurs in a list of retired officers on 
the Madras Establishment for 1832. See 
Sast India Register ’ for that year. 
W. S. S. 


WomEN AND Tosacco (11 8S. v. 89, 177).— 
In the account book of the Rev. Giles Moore, 
Rector of Horsted Keynes, co. Sussex, 1655-— 
1679, occurs the following entry, quoted in 
the ‘ Memorials of Old Sussex’: ‘* Tobacco 
for my wyfe, 3d.” P. D. M. 


DINNER-JACKET (11S. v. 7, 115).—This gar- 
ment came into general use in 1888. It had 
been worn by a few choice spirits since the 
early eighties. and was the direct outcome 
of the wsthetic movement of that time, a 
few disciples of the late Oscar Wilde having 
tried to introduce such a jacket with knee- 
breeches — usually of rales —as evening 
dress. ‘The esthetic garb was laughed out 
of existence, but the comfort of the jacket 
caused it to be retained, and on my return 
to this country in 1889, after a three years’ 
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residence in America, I found nearly all 
‘smart ’” men wearing dinner—or, as they 
were then called, theatre—jackets. 
Epwarp HERON-ALLEN. 





PRIME SERJEANT (11 S. iv. 470, 516; 
—This official is described in Black’s 
Dictionary,’ and in Wharton’s also, as ‘‘ the 
king’s first serjeant-at-law,’’ and 
“an officer so constituted by letters patent who 
has precedence over the bar after the Attorney 
and Solicitor general and queen’s advocate.” 

See H. J. Stephen’s ‘Commentaries,’ 7th 
ed., p. 274, note. The title of serjeant-at- 
law in England was dropped in 1875. 

N. W. Hitt. 


Vite) 
‘Law 


New York. 


‘““ PAINT THE LION” (11 S. iv. 109).— 
The phrase “‘to paint the lion,’ meaning 
to strip off a person’s clothes and smear 
him over with tar, was formerly common 
on board ship. See Brewer’s ‘ Phrase and 
Fable,’ p. 931, where a reference is given to 
°N. & Q.,’ 6 August, 1892. Scotus. 


Municrpat ReEcorps PrintTeD (11 S. ii. 
287, 450, 529; iii. 493; iv. 131, 390, 451; 
v. 73).— 

Nantwich.—Catalogue of All the Names of the 

Prisoners taken at the Raising of the Siege at 

Nampwitch, by that Valiant Commander, Sir 


Thomas Fairfaxe, and the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Forces ; under his Command: being 
a True Copy of the List presented to his 


Excellency, and by his Excellency presented to 
both Houses of Parliament, the first of February, 
1643. Together with a Notable Defeat given 
by Collonell J/assy, to the Enemy at Shepstow 
the 24 of Ianuaru, 1643. Both \waeeee to 
be Printed and Published. (1643. 

Newark.—The Manuscripts of the ON of 
Newark. (1891.)—Historical MSS. Commis- 
sion, Twelfth Report, App. IX. p. 538. Brief 
description of important documents. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—Extracts from the Mu- 
nicipal Accounts of Newcastle - upon- Tyne, 
extending from 1561 to the Revolution of 1688. 
(1848.) Notes, but no index. One of Richard- 
son’s Reprints. 

Extracts from the Records of the Merchant 
Adventurers of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 2 vols. 
—Vol. i. (1895) is vol. xciii. of the Publications 
of the Surtees Society. The various books are 
described in the Preface to the first vol. They 
date from 1480 to 1895. Vol. ii. (1899) is vol. ci. 


of the same series. Consists of further ex- 
tracts and Lists of Freemen. Both vols. well 
indexed. 


Extracts from the Records of the Company 
of Hostmen of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. (1901.) 
—Vol. cv. of the Publications of the Surtees 
Society. The Preface describes the nature of 
the various books, lists, &c., extending from 
1600 to 1901. Full Index. 
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The Ineorporated Company of ‘ects | 


Surgeons and Wax and Tallow Chandlers of | 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. By D. Embleton.—Pub- 
lications of Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle, 
Arch. liana, New Series, vol. xv. pp. 228-69. 
Many of the names in Index of volume. 


The Goldsmiths of Newcastle.—-Arch. liana, | 


New Series, xvi. 397-440. Many of the names 
in Index to volume 

Newport (Salop).—Historical Records of Newport, 
co. Salop. By E. 
the Shropshire Archreological and Natural 
History Society, vol. viii. (1885), pp. 229-68, 
1102-1491; vol. ix. (1886), pp. 117-70, 1466- 
1688; vol, x. (1887), pp..96-123. No index to 
volumes. 


Jones.—Transactions of | 


Newton (Cambridge).—Compotus of the Manor of | 


Newton, 1395.—The East Anglian (1869), 
vol. iv. pp. 69-80, 85-91. The volume has three 
Indexes—Rerum, Locorum et Nominum, and 


the names in the Compotus are at the end of | 


the volume. 

Norfolk.—Norfolk Lists from the Reformation 
to the Present Time; comprising Lord Lieu- 
tenants, Baronets, High Sheriffs, and Members 
of Parliament, of the County of Norfolk ; 
Bishops, Deans, Chancellors, Archdeacons, 
Prebendaries, Members of Parliament, Mayors, 
Sheriffs, Recorders, and Stewards of the City of 
Norwich, &. By Wm. Creasy Ewing. (1837.) 

Norfolk Official Lists, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Day. By Hamon Le 
Strange. (1890.) Full Index. This is on the 
same plan as the preceding, but much fuller. 

Illustrations of the Civil and Religious 
History, Manners, Customs and Ordinances, 
Expenses, and Prices of Labor, Provisions, &c., 
of the English in Former Times, more particu- 
larly during the 16th and 17th Centuries ; 
as shewn in a Series of Extracts from the 
Different Town Account-books in Norfolk. 
By G. Johnson. (1845.) Shipdam (1511-39) 
and Elmham (1539) are the two places. (See 
Norwich. } 

Northampton.—Northampton Corporation Ac- 
counts, from 1795 to 1835. Of very small 
biographical use. Few names and no index. 

The Liber Custumarum: the Book of the 
Ancient Usages and Customes of the Town of 
Northampton, from the Earliest Record to 


1448. By C. A. Markham. (1895.) Contains | 
about one-third of the whole; has a good Table | | 


of Contents, some useful notes, but no index. 

The Records of the Borough of Northampton. 
2 vols. (1898.) Two editions. In vol. i. are 
a Glossary,:Index of Subjects, and Lists of Per- 
sons and Places. In vol. ii. the Places and 
Persons are in one index. Also Lists of Mayors, 
Bailiffs, Chamberlains, Town Clerks, Town 
Stewards, Serjeants at Mace, Town Criers, and 
Masters of the Grammar School. 

History of Northampton Castle Hill Church. 
now Doddridge, 1676-1895, from Original 
Documents and Contemporary Records (186), 
Reprint of articles in The Northampton Daily 
Reporter, revised. Introductory paged Table of 
Contents, but no index of names or places. 

History of College Street Church, Northamp- 
ton, with Biographies, &c. Bicentenary Vol. 
(1897.) Table of Contents, but no index. 


Northumberland.—Three Early Assize Rolls for 


the County of Northumberland, 1256-79.—Pub- 
lications of the Surtees Society, vol. Ixxxviii. 








(1891.) Glossary, Index of Persons and of 
Places. 

Norwich.—The Manuscripts of the City of 
Norwich. (1870.)—Historical MSS. Commis- 
sion, Sixth Report, App., pp. 102-4. Names in 
Index. 

Extracts from the Accounts of the City of 
Norwich, 1578-1618. (1847.)—Norfolk Archwo- 
logy, 1. 1-38. Imperfect; a few names, and 
fewer still in Index to volume. 

The Records of the City of Norwich. 2 vols. 
Published by aed of the Corporation. 
Vol. IT. (1906). Vol. IL. (1910). Each volume 
has Index of Subjects, be and Names, but 
the Records are not complete—only ** selected.” 

Revised Catalogue of the Records of the City 
of Norwich. Practically from Domesday to 
date. Called ‘ revised”? because in 1648 a 
MS. list was presented. Has an Index of 
Subjects. (1898.) 

A Revised List of the Bailiffs of the City 
of Norwich. By W. Hudson. (1892.) 1223- 
1403. Names chronological. 

The Norwich Rate Book. From Easter, 
1633, to Easter, 1634. By W. Rye. (1903.) 
Index of Names (which is not perfect) and of 
Parishes. 

Leet Jurisdiction in the City of Norwich 
during the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries. 
Edited by Wm. Hudson. (1892.)—Selden. 
Society. Practically ends with 13850, but there 
are a few later documents, even up to 1802. 
Indexes of Matters, Persons, and Places. 

Lists of Freemen of Norwich, from 1317 to 
Middle of Eighteenth Century.—The East 
Anglian, iv. 139-44 (a description of the list), 
161-4, 172-5, 183-6, 195-8, 210-13, 221-4, 
233-6, 245-8, 285-8, 292-5. (1869.) Only 
goes to Frevyle. 

Calendar of the Freemen of Norwich, from 
1317 to 1603. By J. L’Estrange and W. Rye. 
(1888.) Is a Supplement to the preceding. 
The work is in three cclumns. The first: 
contains the Names alphabetically, the second 
the Trade, and the third the Period. 

Brewers’ Marks and Trade Regulations in 
the City of Norwich. By R. Fitch. (1859.) 
Notes, but no index. 








Calendar of Norwich Deeds Enrolled, &c. ~~ 


Walter Rye.  (19lv.) 
Contents, and Indexes, 
Nottingham.—The Manuscripts of the Corpora- 
tion of Nottingham. (1870.)—Historical MSS. 
Commission, First Report, App., pp. 105-6. 
Records of Nottingham, being a Series of 
Extracts from the Archives of the Corporation 
of Nottingham. 
I. 1155-1399. (1882. 
II. 1399-1485. (1883. 
ILI. 1485-1547. (1885.) 
IV. 1547-1625. (1889.) 
V. 1625-1702. (1900.) 
Each volume has a Glossary and Index. 

The Domesday of Inclosures for Nottingham- 
shire. By I. S. Leadam. (1904.)—Thoroton 
Society, Record Series, vol. ii. No index. 

Abstracts of the Inquisitiones Post Mortem 
relating to Nottinghamshire, 1485 to 1546. 
(1905.)—Thoroton Society, Record Series, 
vol. iii. Good Index of Names and Places. 


A. RHODES. 
(To be continued.) 


Good Preface, Table of 
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Motes on Books. 


Thomas Dekker: a Study. By Mary Leland 
Hunt, Ph.D. (New York. Columbia University 
Press.) 


THIS monograph belongs to the Columbia Uni- 
versity Studies in English, and is issued with the 
official approval of the Department of English 
and Comdarative Literature in that University 
“as a contribution to knowledge worthy of publi- 
cation.’’ Scholars on our side of the Atlantic 
may well endorse the approval. 
and comprehensive study of Dekker has long been 
a desideratum, and that the rather because, in 
his case, defective chronology and ignorance of 
minuter details have led to some undue deprecia- 
tion both of his character and his work. Dr. 
Hunt, in her ‘happy comradeship of three 
years,’ has plainly acquired that close and sym- 
pathetic intimacy with her author which is one 
of the first conditions of competence to deliver 
judgment on a man’s work as a whole. In her 
pages Dekker is convincingly shown to have been 
far less improvident and ungoverned, far more 
resolute in adherence to an ideal, than he has 
been commonly represented. Her estimate of 
his work carries somewhat further the more 
favourable criticism of recent years, and she has 
done him good service by the sure and delicate 
discrimination with which she separates out his 
share in the different collaborated plays, more 
especially in her discussion of his relations with 
Middleton. Thereisa Bibliographical Note giving 
the principal books in which accounts of Dekker 
may be found, and the editions of plays and other 
texts that have appeared; but we were dis- 
appointed not to find a chronological list of the 
whole of his works. This is the more to be 
wished for as there are no tabular statements of 
any kind in the body of the monograph. 


The Nineteenth Century and After has three 
interesting papers dealing with Eastern questions : 
that by Prof. Vambéry on the rapprochement 
taking place between Moslems and Buddhists ; 
an account by Lady Blake of ‘The Triad Society 
and the Restoration of the Ming Dynasty’; and 
Sir Andrew Fraser’s warning concerning ‘ Sec- 
tarian Universities in India.’ Lady Blake’s 
paper is fall of curious information, derived, at 
least in part, from volumes which have fallen into 
the hands of the police in Sumatra and Hong 
Kong. Mr. Hamilton-Hoare’s paper on ‘ Horace 
and the Social Life of Rome’ tells nothing that 
is not already familiar to the classical scholar, 
but it is pleasantly written, and may well afford 
entertainment to those who, without having made 
an intimate friend of the good Flaccus, have 
kindly, albeit vague, memories of what they 
learnt about him in their youth. Mrs. Algernon 
Grosvenor’s article ‘A Catholic Layman,’ i.e., 
her father, Sir John Simeon, has many delightful, 
if somewhat shadowy recollections of the nine- 
teenth-century men—Gladstone, Newman, Tenny- 
son, Aubrey de Vere, and others—who were his 
friends. Dr. J. EF. Gillet in‘ A Forgotten German 
Creditor of the English Stage’ traces the present 
unsatisfactory state of our drama—result of 
the ‘‘ conflict between the acting and the poetical 
drama ’’—to the influence of Kotzebue; and in 
‘ Oratorio versus Opera’ Mr. Heathcote Statham 





vigorously maintains that, musically, oratorio, 
appealing, as it does, more exclusively to the 
intellect, is a higher form of art than opera, 
complicated by the simultaneous appeal to the 
eye. 


THE April Cornhill Magazine has several articles 
of unusual interest. Sir Henry Lucy, continuing 
his ‘ Sixty Years in the Wilderness,’ discourses on 
Lord MacDonnell and on the Shah’s visit to 
London, and then gives us nine or ten miscel- 
laneous ‘ Memories’ from his diary of 1888 and 
1889, each one of the nature of a ‘‘ cameo” 


| a brief, incisive picture of a person or an event. 
A more exact | 


Mrs. Barnett’s paper on the letters written to her 
by children who had had their share of the 
‘Country Holiday Fun’’ is full of good things 
Mr. T. C. Fowle follows up last month’s account 
of the “ whirling Darweeshes ”’ with a description 
of the self-mutilating fraternity. It must, indeed, 
have required courage to sit through the per- 
formance he describes. His explanation of the 
feats and of their painlessness is that the sword 
is run, not through any organ or through muscle, 
but merely through fat. Mr. Harold Armitage 
contributes a biography of Godfrey Sykes, 
designer of The Cornhill cover, and alludes to the 
controversy upon the ‘* Sower”’ which was carried 
on in our columns in 1910. Miss Helen Sturge’s 
‘ Return from Varennes: as seen by an English 
Girl,’ was well worth preserving, and shows the 
soldiers of the Revolution in an unexpectedly 
genial light. ‘The Soldier’s Breviary’ is, of 
course, the ‘Commentaries’ of Montlue— the 
soldier who was charged to extirpate the 
Huguenots, task in which the _ best-known 
action was the St. Bartholomew massacre. 
We would commend to special attention Mr. 
Cadogan’s ‘On the Threshold of Russia.’ The 
writer accompanied the British deputation which, 
last January, visited St. Petersburg and Moscow. 
Amid many interesting points, we noticed his 
description of the Tauris palace, which serves as 
the Russian Parliament-house ; his admiration of 
the Neva at St. Petersburg; his notes on Rus- 
sian art and music; and, what he lays most stress 
on, the intensity and all-pervasiveness of Russian 
religious feeling. 


a 


The Burlington Magazine sets out with Mr. 
Dalton’s discussion of the Byzantine Enamels in 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s collection. He traces the 
happy effect, in the treatment of figures by the 
enamellers, of their self-effacing and whole- 
hearted acceptance of convention. Next we 
have a plate of the new Giovanni Bellini bought 
by M. Leprieur for the Louvre— The Redeemer,’ 
a most touching and impressive work, which the 
sympathetic description of Mr. Roger Fry enables 
us to clothe, in imagination, with the significant 
colouring of the painting. Mr. Fry also continues 
his account of the exhibition of Early Venetian 
pictures at the Burlington Fine Arts Club. 
Semitecolo and Crivelli are the two chief painters 
dealt with, but along with them is the charming 
‘ Jerome ’ of a “‘ little master,’’ Giovanni Mansueti. 
M. Rivoira, when at St. Andrews last year for 
the Quincentenary Celebration, examined the 
remains of the Church of St. Rule and the stone 
carvings collected in the Cathedral Museum, with 
the result that he differs from philologists and 
archeologists in general as to the date he wou'd 
assign to the Bewcastle and Ruthwell crosses, 
and he sets forth here his reasons for differing. 
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The National Review has a very pleasantly 
written article by Mr. Austin Dobson on ‘ Gray’s 
Biographer,’ in which the worthy William Mason, 
if in himself he presents a hopelessly depressing 
figure, serves well as a means to illustrate the 
literary and critical capacity of his day. And, 
after all, it is much that, through an erratic gleam 
of genius playing upon indolence, he achieved 
the invention of a new mode of writing biography. 
Dr. Hookham continues his attack upon M. 
Bergson’s philosophy. The main point of his 
objection is the unfounded nature—as he alleges 
—of some of M. Bergson’s statements, yet he 
himself sometimes launches out into the unveri- 
fiable—as when he declares that ‘* matter existed 
before intelligence, and Has moulded it. Miss 
Frances Pitt has another paper on_ bird-life— 
* Rooks’ this time. It is not burdened with the 
kind of fact which is called par excellence * seien- 
tific.’ but furnishes chiefly pleasing and vivid 


descriptions of the flight of great flocks of rooks | 
| most knowing of the 


through evening and morning skies. and of their 
ways on their feeding-grounds. She is not one of 
those who pronounce the rook innocent in the 
matter of interference with agricultural operations. 
Mr. F. E. Smith writes on * National Service,’ and 
Mr. J. O. P. Bland discusses the ‘* Finance of 
China.’ 





BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—APRIL. 

Mr. W. M. Murpnry of Liverpool in his Catalogue 
172 offers much that is of interest. in the way of 
editions of classical authors there is a Shelley 
in 8 vols. for 12l.; Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and Fall,’ 
1887, with the notes by Milman and Guizot, 
bound in calf, for 41. 10s.; the first edition of 
Brotier’s ‘ Tacitus,’ printed by Delatour, 1771, 
ll. 5s.; and Buckle’s ‘ History of Civilization,’ 
1858, 1l. 18s. We were glad to see an early issue 
of Anne Pratt’s ‘ Flowering Plants, Grasses, 
Sedges, and Ferns of Great Britain,’ 6 vols., for 
30s.—thus cheap because some pages happen to 
be foxed: and Agnés Strickland’s ‘ Lives of the 
Queens of England,’ 8 vols., a fine clean copy, for 
5!. In the way of literary curiosities there are a 
relic of Carlyle, in the shape of an ‘ Explanatory 
Pronouncing Dictionary of the French Lan- 
guage,’ by l Abbé Tardy, having on the fly-leaf, in 
Carlyle’s handwriting, ‘“‘ To William Fingland, 
Thornhill, T. C. Templand, 29 March, 1842 
and on the top of the page “* Jane Baillie Welsh, 
Haddington,” 4/1. 108.; Zosimus (the Irish 
Punch), from its start on 18 May, 
ber, 1871, ll. 1ls.; and Shaw’s 
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and resembles the copy which in 
1904 sold by auction for 122/. The books on 
Architecture are for the most part modern, but 
we observed a Blondel, ‘ De la Distribution des 
Maisons de Plaisance et de Ja Décoration des 
Edifices en Général,’ which dates from 1737-8, 
17/. 17s. Under ‘ Keramics,’ though there is, 
of course, nothing interesting merely from the 
point of view of age, there are many examples 
of limited editions, the best being an édition de 
luxe of the Descriptive Catalogue of the Spitzer 
Collection, 1892-3, 35/., and a collection of eighty- 
five original drawings of vases and ornamental 
china belonging to Josiah Wedgwood, 1847, 601. 
The Catalogue of the Specimens of Cloth collected 
in Cook’s three voyages to the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, ** with a Particular Account of the Manner 
Manufacturing the same in the various 


| Islands of the South Seas, partly extracted from 





1870, to 7 Octo- | 
‘ Dresses and | 


Decorations of the Middle Ages from the Seventh | 


to the Seventeenth Centuries,’ 1843, 5l. 10s. 


Among the books on art is the late A. W. Tuer’s | 


* Bartolozzi and his Works,’ a first edition, 31. 5s. 


Messrs. HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., in their 
Catalogue No. 724 (Architecture, Painting, and 
Engraving), call attention to a number of rare 
old engravings and of publications on Art, 
those dealing with individual painters and those | 
constituting *‘ galleries ” of portraits. They offer 
for 2501. a fine impression in an early state of 
J. Young’s ‘ The Setting Sun,’ and for 501. ‘ The 
Show,’ by the same engraver, both, it will be 
remembered, after Hoppner. An exception: illy 
good copy of the Graves publication, ‘ Engravings 
from the Choicest Works of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
is to be had for 751: ; it contains thirty-four proof 


Anderson and Reinhold Forster’s Observa- 
and the verbal Account of some of the 
Navigators: with some 
Anecdotes that happened to them among the 
Natives,” has attached to it forty actual speci- 
mens, with descriptions in MS. ‘There is no copy 
of this work in the British Museum, and it seems 
to us cheap at 15/7. 15s. Among books on En- 
gravers, a special interest attaches to the rare 
* Livre de Fleur et de Feullies pour servir a lV Art 
d’Orfevrerie,” by Frangois le Febure, Maistre 
Orfevre a Paris, which contains six floral designs 
for goldsmith’s work on copper, | by Salomon 
Savry, ‘‘a Amstelredam, 1679,” 11d. 11s. 3 

and of the Books of Prints, the two outst: anding 
ones are the Collection of Engravings of the French 
School, sixty-three plates, all brilliant and original 
impressions, in a calf-bound folio volume, with 
the Waldegrave arms on one side, Sec. XVIII., 
1051., and the ‘ Houghton Gallery of Pictures,’ in 
2 vols., published by Boydell in 1788. This is 
an exceptionally fine copy, uncut, in which the 
large mezzotint of ‘ Bathsheba bringing Abishag 
to David’ is an open-letter proof, and eleven of 
the smaller mezzotints and engravings are proofs 
before all letters. It is offered for 70/. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 


Mr. 
tions, 





Hotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

ON all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not oy tg for pub. 
(ication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 


| communications which, for any reason, we do not 


both | 


\, 
| 
| 
| 


print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

EviroriaL communications should be addressed 

to The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
sements and Business Letters to “The Pub. 
lishers a a the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 


Lane 


H. ae DE LA HacHE.—Forwarded. 








